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REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


To the School Committee : 

I herewith submit my twenty-third annual report, which is 
the sixty-seventh in the series of annual reports by the Superin- 
tendents, and the ninety-fifth of the printed reports of the School 
Committee of Cambridge. 

Early in 1913 a plan was devised for improving the housing 
_ conditions of the school population of Cambridge. It was planned 

to discontinue the use of such buildings as had outlived their use- 
fulness (and which had become in some cases a positive menace to 
the health of the children) and to replace them with modern 
school buildings. 

The first building erected following the devised program was 
the Haggerty School, which replaced the Corlett and Cushing 
Schools, two old, wooden, unsanitary buildings. The new Hag- 
gerty School is a modern school building which meets fully the 
educational needs of the district. Since its erection the health of 
the children of the district has materially improved. 

Next, the new Agassiz School replaced the old Agassiz School, 
which, for years, had been inadequate for school purposes. The 
new building is a modern, finely equipped school building with an 
assembly hall on the first floor which is much used for community 
purposes. 

About this time there was a strong movement for the 
extended use of school buildings for community purposes; so, 
wherever possible, either with additions or with new buildings, 
the auditorium was placed on the first floor. 

The Tarbell School, in the Houghton District, was abandoned 
when the new well-equipped twelve-room addition was made to 
the Houghton School. 

Because of the greatly increased number of pupils in the 
Russell School, it was found necessary to remodel and enlarge 
that building. The addition of fourteen rooms and a fine large 
auditorium on the first floor satisfied the requirements of the 
district. 

The old Roberts School was razed and a fine new building 
erected to take care of the housing of pupils in the Parker and 
Boardman districts as well as the Roberts. 
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About this time there was strong agitation for the combina- 
tion of the auditorium and gymnasium in the new buildings. This 
plan was carried out in the Roberts School, but I feel very strongly 
that separate gymnasium and auditorium works out to better 
advantage. 

The beautiful new Longfellow School was built to house the 
Harvard, Merrill and Felton school children. 

The Shepard School, which was located on Massachusetts 
Avenue, was severely criticized because of its unfitness for present- 
day use as a school building. Because of the great expense of 
remodeling, the Committee decided to select a different location 
and so built the Abraham Lincoln School. In this building —in 
response to the wish of the district — the Committee decided 
to provide a room for a branch of the Public Library. The plan 
to have a Branch Public Library in each school building has been 
very generally approved throughout the country and our experi- 
ence shows that it is a worth-while plan. 

The latest accomplishment, following the plan of progressive 
building, was the completion of the magnificent Rindge Technical 
School. This replaces several buildings that had been condemned 
for school purposes. In 1912-1913 the Rindge Technical School 
registered five hundred pupils. During the last year over seven- 
teen hundred were registered. 

I would recommend, as the next step, to be taken immedi- 
ately, an addition to the present High and Latin School, to not 
only relieve the congestion but to give opportunity for more 
efficient organization. I would strongly recommend, too, that in 
remodeling this school the matter of an auditorium sufficiently 
large to satisfy the needs of the school be arranged for. 

As a second step, I would recommend that the Wyman 
School (open air classes) be replaced with a type of building such 
as is used in several places for such classes. 

Respectfully submitted, 

M. E.. FITZGERALD, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


Ordered, That the report of the Superintendent be accepted 
and adopted as the report of the School Committee for 1934. 


EDWARD J. O’CONNELL, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. Acting Secretary. 
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REPORT OF HEADMASTER OF THE 
Pisani PAIN = SCHOOL 


Mr. M. E. Fitzgerald, Superintendent of Schools 


Dear Sir: I herewith submit my report of the Cambridge 
High and Latin School for the year 1934. It may be well to 
examine first the registration as of December. The figures show 
quite vividly the great need of more room when one remembers 
the present limitations. 


Membership 

19383-1934 
ET rg gions pv dele nc swe p wb elnels vee poten acme 875 
Ee cg gs cw wie wel G elec ge et visu va due ep eceeten on 858 
of. si lcrsh nod ee clea scustccecyewueeiannns 841 
er yale bee ww oe Win ee deh Go bea wnlelmblet 590 
nn lag ec cee eewcuaecuescwae e's 212 
Annex — not registered in main building.......................... 130 


The majority of the boys in the annex were sent there, a few 
at a time, after registering in the main building. The transfer was 
made only after careful consideration of each case. No transfer 
was forced upon a boy, neither was it made against the wishes of 
his parents. The Harvard Building, which houses the group, is 
poorly fitted for high school work. Its lavatory accommodations 
are entirely inadequate, it has practically no lunch room nor lab- 
oratories and the building was obsolete years ago. To make it 
even reasonably good for the high school work needed by the 
transfer there of a whole class or a whole group of a class would 
call for much reconstruction work. Even after such expense there 
would remain an old building. 

The school needs not only much more space but much of a 
different kind from that for which the buildings were constructed. 
Of late years, there has been a decided swing away from the study 
of foreign languages to far greater emphasis on Science and the 
Social studies. The Latin building had an abundance of well 
equipped laboratories for the school of years ago. Today, those 
laboratories are entirely inadequate, while the old Harvard 
Grammar School Building was never fitted with laboratories at all. 

Today there are 297 studying Chemistry, 228 Physics, 171 
Biology, and 559 General Science. For these the building has two 
Chemistry, two Physics, and one Biology laboratory, while the 
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rooms used for General Science classes have demonstration tables 
for the teacher’s use but nothing for the class as a whole. 

This number of Science pupils needs three Chemistry, three 
Physics, two Biology, and four Genera! Science laboratories. 

The Home Management section of the Practical Arts De- 
partment is large. The subject is a very valuable one, which the 
greatest possible number of girls should be encouraged to take. 
Proper facilities would undoubtedly mean more girls in the work. 
We are obliged to provide for 1,050 pupils in the Practical Arts 
Department, 300 of whom are in the Home Management division. 
There is need for at least two full-time rooms for this subject. 

An addition joining the Ellery Street ends of the Latin and 
English buildings has been suggested. Such an addition seems the 
most feasible thing in these days of stress. It should provide about 
eighteen rooms with a wide middle corridor running the length of 
the building. It would remove the hazard of congestion now cre- 
ated by all passing on the Trowbridge Street side and it could give 
the necessary increase in laboratory room as well as take classes 
out of what were built for coat rooms. The basement could be 
used to increase the very limited lunch room accommodation. It 
would also remove the need of sending boys to the Annex because 
of numbers. The Annex could then resume the work for which it 
was organized by returning to intensive work with small groups. 
Any addition should be equipped with individual pupil lockers. 
Pupils’ coats, hats, gloves, and other personal property cannot be 
well protected without providing some space where they may be 
under lock and key. Ultimately I believe the city should own the 
Whole block bounded by Broadway, Cambridge Street, Trow- 
bridge Street, and Ellery Street. This block and Rindge should be 
the home of all public secondary education in Cambridge. 

The High and Latin School should offer a wide variety of 
work; some for pupils too old to remain in grammar schools but 
not mentally able to carry on in what is thought of as work of 
high school grade. Such as these, however, should be given a 
diploma according to the course taken. 

Recently a head master of a large urban high school remarked 
that he was not so greatly concerned about the firsts among his 
pupils as the seconds and thirds. 

We might almost add the fourths, referring to those whose 
mental limitations are great. The thinking that was fairly satis- 
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factory when applied to a group homogeneous in aim, in per- 
sonnel, and in background no longer suffices. 

There has been too little thought of the seconds and thirds as 
groups by themselves rather than as those who had failed to do the 
tasks accomplished by the firsts. There is little training of value 
for a boy who can jump only four feet to spend his time and 
energy knocking down a six-foot bar. When his failure is due to 
causes which can be corrected it may become a real stepping-stone 
toward greater achievement, but when it is due to the tasks being 
beyond his power then failure becomes disheartening and deaden- 
ing. The firsts may become the leaders, planners, organizers, but 
the mass of the world’s work must be done by the seconds and 
thirds. Their work is just as necessary and just as honorable and 
they should be prepared for its proper performance with great 
care, 

I am not pleading for any belittling narrow segregation but 
rather for a grouping along broad lines. I believe all progressive 
teachers are thinking along these lines. The High and Latin 
School endeavors to hold to the good in the old and yet be entirely 
open to conviction about the new. In the last analysis pupils 
carry away from schoo] for permanent use very little factual 
information. 

However carefully learned, it soon departs unless necessity 
calls it into use. What is carried away is what has become a part 
of the very fibre of a boy. Has he learned to work honestly and 
well? Can he win or lose like a good sportsman? Has he learned 
to play the game with others? Has he acquired some measure of 
self-control? Does he feel that being an American citizen means 
not only a great privilege but a serious responsibility as well? 

The following tables are interesting; one shows where gradu- 
ates of 1933 and 1934 continued their studies (96 of 1934 returned 
to school as postgraduates). The second table shows what has 
become of the graduates of 1934. While.some of the data concern- 
ing ““Employed”’ and ‘“‘Unemployed”’ may not be entirely accurate 
it is approximately so. 
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Cambridge High and Latin School 


I. Number of pupils graduated in 1983, 511; in 1934, 503. 
II. Number of pupils continuing studies in higher institu- 


tions of learning: 


In 1933 

Boston College...... 
Boston University. . ee 
Harvard-Colleve: 3 erika sees Fe 
Holy Cross . ie 
leet ranseeees aint oe 

A ECAHROLO SY lia ince nannies acts ee 
Wouter olyokey 12475 nse ees rade 
State Teachers’ Colleges ...... Gon ee 
Radcliffe. ... 
WiclESIe Vn an Seat Re nearer 
Tufts. 
Nsceanhueerte Gite. Collera 
Regis. . 
Wace if necnonee 
University of Alabama. 
University of Indiana. 
Massachusetts College oe ipeeren ee 
Massachusetts School of Optometry. 
Massachusetts School of Osteopathy. 
Lasell Seminary. ...... Soni! 
BorsyihiDentaieve. ica ee nee ce 
BUMOLK? LAW; hem amenc eae eee 
Northeastern University...... 
IAL PET, ee Me oe Re es eee 
Emerson College of Oratory........ 
Katharine Gibbs School...... 
Wheelock’s. 
Gordon Cottere ai Pheolueg aa 


Missions... csi ant Shee eee mes 


Perry Kindergarten...... 
Emmanuel Colleve.. 22.12. ee 


aS ek OO 0D OO 


—_ 


In 1934 | 

Boston College . : <./ ee 
Boston University ..- 7... eee 9 
Harvard College ... <4))5 =e 14 
Holy Cross... =. . steer 0 

Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology . 2.72.25. 8 
Mount: Holyoke, =..33. ee 0 
State Teachers’ Colleges.......... 15 
Radcliffe... . ih. 4 See 7 
Smith.. ao 1 
Wellesley. - See re 
Simmons Colleges.) a, 21.2 eee 3 
Bennington College... if 
Tufts: 0. 2... $o5 oe #s 
‘Strayer College, Washington, D. C.. 1 
Massachusetts State College, Amherst 2 
Massachusetts College of ae aa 
Northeastern . te SS 
Emerson eat af Orateare Mee, ee 2 
Emmanuel College. . 1 


Cambridge School of Tibet Aree oe 


Cambridge Secretarial School...... 3 
Morgan College, Baltimore........ l 
Duke University, North Carolina... 1 
Lesley School .. 3... 222 ee 2 
Burdett’s. as eee 
University Gf ‘Maine Sh eee eee 1 


Lasell Junior College. . : 1 
University of Salt Lake Gig 1 
University of Miami..... tee he Soe 1 
Suffolk Law. ae in age eee 
Hickox Setter al Schools rea 
Chandler Secretarial Seon Ss See 
Bryant & Stratton . :. 7 3 
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Status of June, 1984, High School Graduates 


Name of High School, High and Latin 
City or Town, Cambridge, Mass. 


Status as of April 1, 1935 of High School Graduates Number 
tor June, 1934 Boys Girls Total 
I. Now Enrolled in 

femnversity or College, 2... bk. Se OF 61 
B. State Teachers College. : etic ai 12 
C. Commercial or Business College. . By aes 3 28 
MMEGTGEIOTNUTSCS 0 roe eo ee ene we 6 
E. High School as eee 


2. Home Economics. 


24 
12 
25 
6 
1. Commercial. Ait ce ae AR are 8 3 28 31 
3. Special Industrial........ 
11 
2 
2 


4. aE 8 eee ee 53 64 

NN Me Fete kes 8 es ch pS eg eae ve 2 
Shien Ee pea lag a eco che 2 
eT OCC LON LS ce a eo eee 96 111 207 

Tat 28 ME yet ce hast Vw SENS eg me 59 111 170 
Te oe ee coe wales 14 os 14 
mote tor-oection- Ll ©. cy ov. . cece 73 111 184 

sakes rents SURE OF PE De age 28 69 97 
RT ac cc ue ate wlcne’ i 5 5 
NL. Deceased . : WEE See SR RRB Gein ae Si 1 1 
VI. Unaccounted for. MOM eR Ph Vee ao Come Ay ee Re 4 5 9 
Meme LOLA ay nti ae eee 201 302 503 


eer 
ce es 


In closing, allow me to express my appreciation of the co- 
operation of my fellow workers and the support of yourself and 
Mr. Dugan. 


Very Pe tully, 
Deas Bel Ol EAD Aa UW eN DO) 
Headmaster. 
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REPORT OF HEADMASTER OF THE 
RINDGE TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


Mr. M. E. Fitzgerald, Superintendent of Schools 


Dear Sir: During the past year we have been getting better 
settled into our new building and have been fortunate enough, 
through your kindly codperation, to have some valuable additions 
to our equipment. We still need a considerable amount of equip- — 
ment for the Science Department, however. I earnestly hope that 
some Way may be found so that a certain amount of money may 
be made available in the Annual Budget each year, not only for 
additional machinery and instruments, but also to meet the in- 
evitable results of obsolescence and wear and tear. 

For example, the automobile department faces a complete 
change in the kind of instruction needed. The new model cars are 
much more highly developed machines than those of only a few 
years ago. To understand these new developments, not only are a 
certain number of new model motors needed, but also the new 
methods of adjustment and testing have become more scientific. 
To adjust carburetors, to investigate the electrical equipment of a 
car, to study the relative efficiency of each part of a car demands 
instruments as delicate as a fine watch. These new conditions 
bring about not only a condition of obsolescence in the equipment 
previously acquired, but~demand a wholly new type of equip- 
ment. It is interesting to note, however, that as the demand for a 
more scientific treatment of this subject becomes imperative, it 
becomes a better subject for school instruction. It also makes the 
school trained man more valuable to the industry and, in like 
measure, increases the value of the instruction to the student. 
Finally, more points of contact are developed with the other de- 
partments of instruction in the school, thus making them less 
academic and more significant to the student. 

While the automobile course has been used as a convenient 
example, the same type of thing is going on in all technical work, 
notably chemistry, electricity and metallurgy. In order to meet 
these added complications which affect equally the old subjects 
and.~the new, the teachers in nearly every department have been 
making a cooperative study of both subject matter and methods 
of instruction. This has resulted in a noticeable increase in effi- 
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ciency of instruction and in the adjustment of teaching to the 
needs of the individual student. 

If space would permit, I should like to dwell upon the 
progress during the year in music, athletics, dramatics and many 
other lines of activity. It is, perhaps, sufficient to say that we 
have enjoyed many hours of pleasure and profit from these 
sources. 

Perhaps our greatest problem is that of building maintenance. 
Our force of janitors has been increased, and they are all working 
well. The outside of the building, however, still presents diffi- 
culties. Not only in the care of grounds and trees and shrubs, but 
in the washing of the outside of the windows and the painting and 
care of doors and other metal work. 

Respectfully submitted, 

JOHN W. WOOD, 


Headmaster. 


REPORT OF DIRECTOR OF ART EDUCATION 


Mr. M. E. Fitzgerald, Superintendent of Schools 


Dear Sir: I am submitting my annual report for 1934. The 
revision of the course of study in art education has just been com- 
pleted and is now in the possession of all teachers from grades I 
to VII inclusive. This revised course of study will be printed for 
distribution. 7 

Major attention was given to the first four grades in 1933, but 
this year the upper four grades received a great deal of our time 
in order to complete those slight adjustments so necessary to 
perfect our elementary school course of study. 

Twelve grade meetings were held throughout the year, three 
for each upper grade. New lesson sheets were substituted for the 
old course and a great deal of time was spent in illustrating model 
lessons. The teachers’ actual experience in drawing and painting 
gave many of them confidence that they themselves could achieve 
successful results. This feeling of assurance they not only carried 
to their classrooms, but the fine results which are seen in their 
various schools give testimony of this salutary effect. 
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Extra-Curncular Activities 

The children’s Saturday morning art lectures, sponsored by 
the authorities of the Germanic Museum under the supervision of 
Dr. Charles Kuhn, Curator, and Alfred F. Burke, Cambridge 
Director of Public School Art Education, and Superintendent 
M. E. Fitzgerald have recently been completed. 

The attendance was carefully kept at each Saturday morning 
lecture and despite the inclement winter weather, eleven hundred 
and seventy-five public school children were served in this course 
which began last November 16. 

Six children were selected in each eighth grade by the class- 
room teacher and master. Part of the group was selected for 
high academic rating and part for aptitude in art. These pupils 
were, in a way, rewarded for high scholarship, and were given 
tickets of membership in the ‘““Cambridge Junior Art League.” 
These tickets admitted them to the museum illustrated lectures. 

Strange as it may seem, the attendance from schools in the 
farthest sections of the city was as high as those in the vicinity of 
the museum. é 

The plan regularly followed each week in this art project was 
a forty-five minute illustrated talk on one of the historical art 
epochs, the contemporary periods. In this way the children could 
understand and appreciate the fine work of the masters of these 
great art periods. Field trips to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
gave them the opportunity to view the actual objects which pre- 
viously they had seen only on the screen or in pictures. 

Many of these field trips and lectures to the Boston Museum 
were conducted by Mrs. D. B. Tanner, lecturer at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, and Margaret Wuerpel, of the Education 
Department, City Art Museum, St. Louis. The other lecturers 
were Miss Laura Huntsinger, Secretary of the Germanic Museum, 
Mr. T. Clapp, Assistant in the Department of Fine Arts, Harvard 
University, and Alfred F. Burke, Director of Art Education, 
Cambridge Public Schools. 

Through the cooperation of the Cambridge School Com- 
mittee and Superintendent Fitzgerald, a children’s moving picture 
was run earlier in the season in order to obtain a fund to assist in 
defraying part of the expense of special lecturers, bus trips to 
Boston museums, films, etc. 

I wish to thank my many co-workers and my assistants, and 
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to extend to you my appreciation for your invaluable assistance. 
Respectfully submitted, 


ALFRED FRANCIS BURKE, 
Director of Art Education. 


REPORT OF DIRECTOR OF MUSIC 


Mr. M. E. Fitzgerald, Superintendent of Schools 


Dear Sir: Herewith, please find the report for the year 1934 
of the activities of the music department. 


Primary Department 


The work in the primary department is progressing satisfac- 
torily. The new syllabus is in operation through the third grade. 
The fourth grade syllabus is completed, and will be distributed 
for use in 1935. Preliminary drafts have been used to operate the 
fourth grades. 

One of the important results of the new syllabus has been 
the improvement in the tone quality of the children throughout 
the city. An outstanding feature of its working has been evidence 
of greater facility on the part of the children in being able to sing 
the more difficult intervals without hesitation. Another happy 
result has been the improvement of a very fundamental process, 
rhythm. This has improved to so great an extent that it has been 
possible to develop student leadership for certain songs. This has 
given confidence to the children, and there seems to be enthusiasm 
on the part of the grade teacher with the new method of presenta- 
tion which makes these results possible. 

A problem for the coming year, and one in which we are look- 
ing forward to early betterment, is proper phrasing of the songs, 
with its attendant correctional breathing problems. This phase of 
the work will be stressed henceforth, in order to achieve more 
artistic rendition of songs, since the fundamentals and technique 
of presentation have been so well grasped. 


Grammar Department 


Although the advanced syllabus is not actually in the hands 
of the teachers, preliminary drafts have been the basis for work in 
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this department. The fifth grade syllabus is ready for typing, and 
will be in the hands of the teachers before the close of the following 
year. 

Two-part and three-part singing has been made easier 
through the new approach to this problem. Music appreciation 
in a modified form has been introduced, and has stimulated the 
children’s artistic and musical imaginative powers. In many cases 
there is a reverberation of this in the homes, with happy results. 
This lays a foundation for future enjoyment of music and of life 
itself. 

Perhaps one of the outstanding features of the grammar 
grades development during the year has been an apparent im- 
provement in the tone quality of the children. There is a mellow- 
ness developing in the singing which is a desideratum in this 
modern hectic life. 


High and Latin School 


The stress seems to be greater on extra-curricular music 
activities than on curricular musical activities. The reason for 
this might well be that at the Cambridge High and Latin School 
there is no integrated, codrdinated, exploratory music apprecia- 
tion course as yet for freshmen. If and when this becomes a 
reality, we may hope for better things; hardly before. ‘There 
could scarcely be said to be any ill effects from exposing freshmen 
to the cultural influence of music once a week throughout the 
year.. An alternative might be a questionnaire asking high school 
entrants about their musical likes, etc., and from this, program 
each entrant according to his bent. Obviously this latter method 
would be slower, less scientific, less efficient, less helpful to the 
child and less advantageous to the school. 

The music department is in a position to know about the 
musical leanings of the entering high school freshmen. This 
should be of advantage in assisting the incoming freshmen to so 
apportion their time schedule of high school events as to include 
music courses which would be beneficial to their higher musical 
development. This service is at the disposal of the high school 
staff, and could be taken advantage of to the greater benefit of 
the children. 

The other curricular and extra-curricular high school musical 
activities, such as glee club, junior and senior orchestra and 
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chamber music ensemble organizations, are developing along con- 
structive lines. They codperate in school and extra-school 
activities such as dramatic and athletic exhibitions for social, 
charitable, community and other activities and have appeared on 
many community and radio programs. 


Rindge Technical School 


All of the musical study at Rindge is extra-curricular. The 
harmonica band, which is a new development and one greatly 
enjoyed by the boys, numbers upward of forty members. They 
practice after school, participating in many school and extra- 
school activities. 

The same is true of the Rindge orchestra. Handicapped as 
they have been through lack of material — music and instru- 
ments — they have, nevertheless, progressed so that they can 
participate in many school and extra-school activities. 

The band made a creditable showing at the Harvard Stadium 
June Music Festival and was an inspiration to the younger school 
children throughout the city. This is likewise true of their par- 
ticipation at football games, where they gave inspiration to the 
youth of the city and pleasure to the older folks. 

The handicap of lack of music and instruments will have been 
corrected by 1935 through the foresight and codperation of our 
Superintendent of Schools and the School Committee and I be- 
speak the gratitude of the department, the alumni and the 
citizenry for this munificence. 

The Glee Club has progressed satisfactorily and has gained 
an enviable reputation throughout New England. They have 
participated in many community and radio programs. In fact 
all the Rindge musical organizations have codperated by provid- 
ing musical programs at dramatic and athletic exhibitions, social, 
charitable, community, and other projects; and have appeared on 
many community and radio programs. 


General 


Through the influence of the Rindge group of harmonica 
players, little harmonica clubs have sprung up all over the city, 
in schools as well as out of them. Owing to an insistent demand, 
we have organized harmonica bands throughout the system as 
fast as possible. All work is done after school hours, and the 
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correctional, musical and other results have been most satisfac- 
tory and gratifying. Public appearances have been stimulating, 
alike to the schools concerned as well as for all the children in the 
ety 
Community Service 

The director and his assistant have personally appeared on 
programs of eight or ten Parent-Teacher-Pupil spring and 
autumn meetings at the various schools throughout the city. 
They have cooperated with the art and museum departments at 
the children’s shows at University Theatre with organ playing, 
community song leading and harmonica bands. They have 
assisted in the Americanization work through supplying music — 
at services, graduations, etc. They have broadcast on educational 
musical broadcasts for the Catholic Truth Period on Station 
WNAC; for the American Legion, State Department Americani- 
zation programs on Stations WBZ and WEETI; and have projected 
the high school and Rindge vocal and instrumental organizations 
over the air from radio station WNAC. They have assisted the 
American Legion at a Christmas party for poor children, supplying 
community song leadership and harmonica bands; the Lions Club 
with talk on music in the schools; the Cambridge Industrial Asso- 
ciation with talk on folk music; the American Legion Auxiliary - 
and Veteran’s Christmas stocking campaign, providing musical 
programs; St. Peter’s Catholic Club of Cambridge, supplying 
music program; at outside the city school teacher and parent- 
teacher organizations, academies, colleges, Boston Public Library 
lecture course, Charitable Irish Society of Boston lecture course 
at Boston University, etc.; provided talks, piano, vocal, student 
vocal and instrumental organizations musical programs. They 
have brought cheer to the Old Folks Home with student vocal and 
instrumental organizations from Rindge, and brought comfort 
and cheer at Christmas time by having a program of carols sung 
at every hospital in the city on the night before Christmas by a 
group comprising Cambridge High and Latin School Glee Club, 
Rindge Glee Club, and Rindge band. 


Conclusion 
The most important function during the year was the Har- 
vard Stadium June Music Festival which was one of the most 
important musical events from a school music point of view ever 
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held in New England. It was originated by your Director of 
Music in order to provide a means to pay for the installation, at 
Rindge, of the old Appleton Chapel organ which had been pro- 
cured from Harvard University with the assistance of your direc- 
tor. Harvard University provided the Stadium; schools all over 
New England, Catholic and public, sent bands and drum corps; 
military, civil and service men’s organizations, including the 
American Legion, gave their services; service organizations, busi- 
ness men’s clubs, public officials, our Superintendent and the 
School Committee gave their assistance, and in fact everyone 
helped. The result was electrifying. Music became a subject of 
conversation in Cambridge. The newspapers gave much publicity 
to the event. To hear the children, notables were present, and 
without exception they conveyed to your Director of Music their 
happiness and joy at being present at such a splendid affair. | 

Distinguished guests present were many. They included 
public officials, city and state. Mayors, school superintendents, 
members of school committees, prominent musicians, educators, 
literary and social leaders were present. Mr. Edwin Franko Gold- 
man, the eminent bandmaster of New York, flew here as your 
director’s guest and led the massed bands of some three thousand 
children. Mayor Mansfield and Mayor Russell talked for their 
respective cities. Guests who appeared and talked to the children 
were: His Eminence William Cardinal O’Connell, Bishop 
Sherrill and Rabbi Levi, representing the three major religious 
denominations; Mr. Perkins, representing President Conant of 
Harvard University; President Compton of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; President Louis Gallagher, 5. J., of Bos- 
ton College; and Prof. John Marshall, representing President 
Marsh of Boston University. Your director arranged for a 
nation-wide hook-up —including short wave transmission to 
Europe and South America —so that the efforts of the school 
children of New England were heard far and wide. 

To the members of this department, assistants, special 
teachers, regular teachers, all grade teachers, masters of schools, 
school executive department and office department, to the Super- 
intendent of Schools, the School Committee and to all others who 
in any way have contributed to the success of the Music Depart- 
ment during the year 1934 grateful thanks are due. 

Respectfully submitted, 


BENEDICT FITZGERALD, Director of Music. 
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REPORT OF DIRECTOR OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND ATHLETIC ACTIVITIES 


Mr. M. E. Fitzgerald, Superintendent of Schools 

Dear Sir: | submit herewith my Annual Report of the De- 
partment of Physical Education and Athletic Activities for the 
year 1934. 

I am happy to report that our work has been enthusiastically 
progressive. The masters, teachers and pupils have codperated 
and assisted greatly in making this year a most successful one. 
Another contributing factor to our success was the consistent 
support of the School Committee. An increasing interest on the 
part of the parents (shown by the attendance at our demonstra- 
tions and athletic tournaments) has been quite noticeable. 

During the past year we revised our courses, and successfully 
introduced tests and stunts in Grades 5 to 8. By this plan we 
score and measure our results, a very important factor in educa- 
tion. These are physical education events which provide oppor- 
tunities for matching natural skills of strength, accuracy, supple- 
ness, and physical prowess either in competition with others or 
against one’s previous record. These are forms of plan that satisfy 
the desire to test ability. They are standards and not records. 
They are not motor ability tests nor capacity tests, but simply 
standards of efficiency in physical education skills, in other words, 
achievement through practice. In addition to these tests and 
stunts we have adopted the State syllabus. All classrooms from 
Grades 1 to 6 have received the State Physical Education syllabus 
at no expense to the department. 

There has been a general broadening of vision of the purpose 
and aims of physical education among teachers in the grades, and 
they have been eager to give the children the fullest possible 
benefit of the physical education activities. The teachers have 
seen the value of pupil leadership in our classroom team plan, and 
have been zealous in their efforts to strengthen this type of organ- 
ization. It has helped in discipline and self-government, and © 
played no small part in the success of the athletic periods. 

Our pupil leadership plan is highly organized and working 
efficiently. These leaders in the high and elementary schools 
meet with the physical education teachers regularly for instruc- 
tions in their duties, which involve leading classes, testing, scoring 
and judging. 
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Physical education classes for the Rindge and High and 
Latin boys were held in the Lassman Memorial Gymnasium 
located in the new Rindge School. This gymnasium is so con- 
structed that it may be divided into two gymnasiums, which per- 
mits Rindge and Latin boys to hold classes simultaneously. The 
facilities and equipment offer accommodations that are distinctly 
for boys’ work. The same may be said of the Latin School Gym- 
nasium with respect to girls. The Latin School boys now have two 
periods weekly. The girls’ classes, formerly overcrowded when 
the gymnasium was shared with boys, are now smaller and addi- 
tional periods added. The plan has been a distinct success. 

Specific plans have been submitted to the School Committee 
for the development of the field at the High and Latin School for 
a girls’ athletic field. 

The Physical Education Department is made up of men and 
women imbued with a fine professional spirit, a willingness to 
work with the individual child as well as with the group as a 
whole. These teachers have given generously of their time for 
many after-school activities. 


Posture Corrective Gymnastics 


Special classes are held weekly for girls in the Latin Correc- 
tive Gymnasium and are instructed by a special teacher. 

Special classes are held weekly for boys in the Rindge Gym- 
nasium and are instructed by physical education teachers. 

The importance of this type of activity has been recognized 
and one credit toward graduation is given. 

Special classes are held weekly for grammar school girls and 
boys in the Ellis, Kelley, Roberts and Longfellow Schools Cor- 
rective Gymnasiums, and are instructed by physical education 
teachers. | 

All pupils in Grades 1 to 8 are graded in posture twice a year. 
Those receiving a grade of ‘‘E”’ are awarded posture certificates, 
and are organized into posture teams for inter-school competition. 

All pupils receiving a grade of ‘‘P” (poor posture) are re- 
quested to get parents’ consent for an examination at the Munict- 
pal Hospital by the orthopedic physician, who diagnoses each 
case and prescribes treatment. 

Pupils in the posture classes are photographed with our sil- 
houetteograph camera. This has aroused much interest, because 
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it shows the initial posture and later the posture as corrected. 
We are planning to send a duplicate picture to the homes of these 
pupils, in order that the home will aid us in the daily treatment 
to be carried out through special exercises. This home codperation 
and follow-up will aid us greatly in correcting the physical defects. 
It is invaluable for understanding and codperation. 


Recommendations 


Facilities and equipment for additional corrective clinics. 

That an orthopedic physician be appointed to visit our school 
clinics at least twice a month. This would save considerable 
school time, now lost in going to and from the Municipal Hospital. 
Furthermore, such semi-monthly examinations by one physician 
would greatly speed up the correction of those physical defects, 
and, more important, would allow the orthopedist to note the 
progress in correction. He also would supervise follow-up work 
through home visits. 


High School Organization 


All the boys’ physical education classes are heJd in the 
Lassman Memorial Gymnasium in Rindge. This permits the girls 
the exclusive use of the Latin Gymnasium, a very satisfactory 
arrangement. 

Physical education is compulsory for freshmen and sopho- 
mores, two periods weekly. Two credits are given for satisfactory 
work. The program consists of formal gymnastics, apparatus, 
games, athletics, dancing, and health instruction. In September 
and June a physical examination (involving height, weight, and 
posture) is given by the physical education teacher to all pupils 
taking physical education. 

Candidates for the athletic teams are required to have a 
medical examination by the athletic physician, and the written 
consent of parent or guardian. 

The following athletics are fostered for boys: football, hockey, 
basketball, track, baseball. There is inter-school competition in 
all these athletics. | 

The athletics fostered for girls are: basketball, swimming, 
tennis and baseball. The method of organization for the girls is 
intra and intermural. Class teams are formed, inter-class compe- 
tition is held, and a few inter-class games are played with other 
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high schools. This method permits greater numbers to participate. 

Four men teachers are assigned to instruct and supervise the 
boys in the gymnasium, locker and shower rooms. The require- 
ment for shower baths involves much additional supervision not 
included in the girls’ plan. Two men give full time to high school: 
one, four days to high school and one day to grammar school 
gymnasiums; one, three days to high school and two days to 
grammar school gymnasiums. 

The corrective classes are conducted by the two men assigned 
full time to high school program. 

Our annual demonstrations for the high school girls and boys 
display the type of activities taught and the part the pupil leaders 
play in the regular work. These demonstrations afford an excel- 
lent opportunity to observe the results accomplished. 


Recommendations 
Included in the budget item. 


Primary and Grammar School Organization 


Four women teachers are assigned full time to the primary 
and elementary classrooms and gymnasiums. They each visit 
classrooms once every three weeks, and gymnasiums and correc- 
tive clinics weekly. | 

Our physical education program is conducted daily in the 
classroom, kindergarten, gymnasium and playgrounds. 

In the primary grades a fifteen-minute period in the morning 
is devoted to an out-of-door program in the fall and spring. In 
the afternoon, the kindergarten is used (when free) for gymnastics, 
folk dancing and story plays. 

In the grammar grades, twenty minutes per day are devoted 
to gymnastics out of doors in the fall and spring. During the 
winter season, games and gymnastics are held in the classroom, 
corridors and halls. 

The pupil leaders in the grammer grades conduct the gym- 
nastics lessons daily under the supervision of the classroom 
teacher. 

There are forty-six teams in the basketball league for the 
boys. Each school is represented by three teams selected from the 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades. The winning teams compete 
annually for the John J. Ahern Memorial Trophies. 
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Mr. John D. Lynch, formerly Vice-Chairman of the School 
Committee, made a generous donation of a new cup. His con- 
tinued interest in school activities is greatly appreciated. 

Basketball teams are organized for eighth-grade girls, and will 
close the season with an inter-school tournament. ‘The girls’ 
basketball activities are being conducted through volunteer serv- 
ice after school by every member of the physical education staff. 

There are sixteen teams in the baseball league for boys, each 
school being represented by one team selected from the sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades. 

Intramural baseball was organized. Each room from the 
fourth through the seventh grade inclusive had a team for girls 
and boys. An inter-room schedule was followed, and one inter- 
school game was played. 

The introduction of achievement tests and stunts, and a 
revision of the class syllabus have worked out successfully. The 
weekly scoring based on the ‘‘pass”’ and “‘fail’’ plan has raised our 
standards and aims. 


Recommendations for Primary and Grammar Schools 


That more gymnasiums be secured. The use of the municipal 
gymnasiums, especially by schools located within easy walking 
distance, would aid us greatly in developing a more active pro- 
gram. Our school halls now used part time as gymnasiums could 
be equipped for a more active program and for posture corrective 
activities. 

That we adopt as part of our program in schools a weekly 
shower bath for the pupils in the fifth to eighth grades inclusive, 
with towel and soap supplied by the School Department. 

That all schools equipped with bathing facilities be permitted 
to include time for the bath in the one hundred and fifty minutes 
allotted weekly to physical education and recess. This is a health 
measure which should be fostered. 

That the school yards be resurfaced. There are many days 
when the school yards are much too dusty, muddy and wet to use, 
and this condition interferes greatly with our out-of-door programs. 

May I take this opportunity to thank you for your advice, 
suggestions, and codperation. 

Respectfully submitted, JOSEPH J. SMITH, 

Director of Physical Education 
and Athletic Activities. 
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REPORT OF SUPERVISOR OF KINDERGARTENS 


Mr. M. E. Fitzgerald, Superintendent of Schools 


Dear Sir: In the Kindergarten our aim has been to incite and 
develop the child’s initiative, to secure his self-expression and to 
encourage more freedom in his work as well as in games and 
rhythms; with this ideal in mind the kindergartners have suc- 
ceeded in establishing a happy balance between formal and free 
work. 

The afternoon visits of the teachers to the homes and the 
mornings spent by mothers in the various kindergartens are of 
value to the mothers, the children, and the school. The child 
takes great pride in his teacher’s visit. It fosters a mutual under- 
standing, faith and trust, as well as helps in disciplinary and other 
problems. The mother’s visits to the school insure a spirit of 
cooperation. The mothers see their children happy at work and at 
play, although for the first time separated from home. They 
realize that the kindergarten offers ideal conditions for the child of 
that age. The shy, backward child is encouraged; the forward, 
demanding child is helped to think of others; while the spirit is 
one of happiness and helpfulness. Both these important long- 
established activities continue to insure mutual understanding, 
sympathy, and good will and to strengthen the social sense in 
pupils and parents. 

At the mothers’ meetings, held bi-monthly in the different 
schools, many helpful talks were given, the subjects being chosen 
according to the individual needs of each school. The following 
topics are among those presented: 


The Psychology of the Mother Play 

Character Building 

Right Habits 

Stories to Tell to Children 

Art for the Little Child 

Games Played by the Mothers 

Health — by the School Doctor 

The Care of the Teeth — by the School Dentist 
Hygiene — by the School Nurse 

Posture— Mr. Thayer of Thayer McNeil Co. 


The work of the Principals in reviewing the weekly programs, 
in encouraging the use of the model lessons given by the Super- 
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visor in the meetings, and in the individual kindergartens is of 
great value to the assistants. The codperation of the Principals 
with the Supervisor has been much appreciated. 

Miss Harriet Simpson, Assistant to the Art Director, gave a 
series of talks on Art for the Kindergarten and its relation to the 
grades. There were six talks in al), practical and inspiring. 

The meeting devoted to the Christmas celebration was a 
joyous event. The assistants decorated the hall, the teachers of 
the special classes provided the pianist and the singing of the 
carols. Miss Alice Maginnis of the Division of Instruction, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, gave a much appreciated lecture 
on the Madonnas in Art — Italian, Spanish and German. She 
brought slides to illustrate these masterpieces. 

The April meeting was given over to a tour of the Greek gal- 
leries at the Boston Museum under the able guidance and instruc- 
tion of Mrs. Saywood of the Division of Instruction. 

The closing meeting of the year at which the Primary Group 
were present was to awaken interest in the American Childhood 
Association Convention held in Swampscott, June 26-29. 

The theme of the afternoon was how to give those coming ~ 
from far and near our hearty codperation, and a rousing welcome. 

Respectfully submitted, 

ALICE V.. MciN Pai 
Supervisor of Kindergartens. 


REPORT OF DIRECTOR OF EVENING SCHOOLS 


Mr. M. E. Fitzgerald, Superintendent of Schools 


Dear Sir: The following is the report of the evening schools 
for the year 1933-34. 

The decreased school budget made necessary a curtailment of 
the evening school activities. Schools opened early in January 
and remained open during February and March. 

May I once more present the aims of our evening schools. 
They are, of course, many and varied. Some of our students seek 
a cultural education which economic conditions may have denied 
them in the day schools. Other groups desire to prepare defi- 
nitely for a particular occupation. Others see in the evening 
schools an opportunity for making advantageous use of leisure 
time. Foreign students learn more of our language and our 
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American ideals. All are serious minded and are deeply apprecia- 
tive of the opportunities which are afforded them. 


Evening High School 

Registration at the school was very high, the total number 
enrolled being well over one thousand. A difficult problem arises 
out of the fact that a large percentage of those in attendance de- 
sire to be enrolled in the typewriting classes. The number of 
typewriters being limited, the number of students to be taken care 
of is likewise limited. 

I am sure that your suggestion to stagger the typewriting 
classes, making three periods instead of two, when put into effect 
will prove the solution of that problem and will give us better 
holding power. This would necessitate starting classes at 6.45 p.m. 
but I know that it would prove effective. 

Classes in art education continued to attract many. The 
progress made by the pupils is truly remarkable. The public 
exhibition of work done by the pupils in the art classes called 
forth very favorable comment. The following is a list of courses 
offered : 


Algebra I Geometry (Plain) 
Algebra II Latin I 
Arithmetic (Commercial) Law (Commercial) 
Art (Designing) Lip Reading 
Bookkeeping I Office Practice 
Bookkeeping II Penmanship 
Filing Public Speaking 
Civics and History Spanish | 

English I Stenography I 
English II Stenography II 
English III _ Stenography III 
French I Stenography (Speed) 
French II Typewriting I 


Typewriting II 


Rindge Evening Industrial School 
The excellent facilities of the new Rindge Technical School 
were taken advantage of by more than five hundred pupils who 
registered for work in the evening. 
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This school is without doubt the most splendid school of its 
type in this part of the country. The opportunities offered are 
many. Among the new courses were aviation, airplane construc- 
tion, and welding. The automobile courses, both in theory and 
practice, were very popular. 

It is our hope that a course in advanced electricity may be 
offered during the coming year. 


Elementary Schools 


Elementary classes were held at the Ellis, Haggerty, Webster, 
Kelley, Roberts and Putnam Schools. These classes were gener- 
ally well attended. I believe, however, that when evening schools 
reopen on the regular fall schedule attendance will greatly increase. 

The Ellis School was operated as a special school for pre- 
paring candidates for Civil Service. Attendance was excellent 
throughout the year. May I suggest that a school more centrally 
located be selected for this type of work in the future? 

In conclusion may I quote from Secretary Ickes’ recent book, 
“The New Democracy’’? 

“Nor should education be confined to children. The light to 
the intelligence that comes through education must not be denied 
to the adult who seeks it. There never was a time in our history 
as a nation when we needed as we need today understanding, 
well-balanced and trained minds. Whatever may have been the 
contributory causes to the economic and social difficulties in 
which we find ourselves, one thing is certain; and that is that the 
remedy for our present ills and the best assurance against their - 
recurrence is education — education of the adult as well as the 
child, education of the foreign as well as the native born. We 
require an education that is adapted to a changing society, to a 
revised social and political and economic order.” 

In conclusion, may I thank you and Mr. Dugan for your 
assistance and advice in the solution of problems which arose 
during the year. 

Respectfully submitted, 

MARTIN F. O’CONNOR, 
Director of Evening Schools. 
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REPORT OF DIRECTOR OF AMERICANIZATION 
Mr. M. E. Fitzgerald, Superintendent of Schools 


Dear Sir: In accordance with your request I am devoting the 
major part of my annual report to the social trends of today as 
they affect and are influenced by the various phases of Americani- 
zation. 

The year just passed has been one of economic, social and 
cultural significance and importance. New and vital needs have 
arisen. New and varied influences are at work. A depression- 
worn people suffering from economic paralysis have been sought 
as (and too often have become) the prey of malcontents, the pro- 
fessional propagandist and the international disturber- 

In many cases native-born Americans have been influenced 
and Jed by the subversive and un-American activities of this 
group. How much more have the fears and ignorance of the 
foreign-born made them the special victims of these same danger- 
ous theories and doctrines, impelling them to thoughts, and per- 
haps acts suggested and sponsored by the wily propagandist — 
the professional propagandist who takes advantage of the present 
social and economic stress to preach his doctrines of radicalism, 
sedition, and even anarchy. 

Communistic and revolutionary activities have increased by 
leaps and bounds, ‘‘overthrow of government,” the “‘futility of 
democracy” and ‘‘outworn constitution”? are by-words in the 
gospel of the agents of revolution and unrest. 

We hear more and more of the various “‘isms’’ — socialism, 
fascism, bolshevism and communism. Most of Europe is panting 
in a whirlpool of these so-called ‘‘isms,’” from which individual 
right and liberties have been stamped out, and into which many 
unseen forces are seeking to draw our own United States of 
America. | 

These doctrines are being taught, and are part of a definitely 
planned scheme of communistic and revolutionary activities. Con- 
cerning these trends Frank N. Belgrano, Jr., National Commander 
of the American Legion says, ‘‘ We are confronted by the most 
thoroughly organized and most insidious machine of destruction 
in our whole history.”’ 

So serious is the aspect of this development of un-American 
activities that the Congress of the United States has started an 
official investigation. 
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The committee derives its authority from House Resolution 
198, adopted by the House on March 20, 1934. Mr. John W. 
McCormack of Massachusetts was appointed chairman of this 
special committee by Speaker Rainey of the House. The com- 
mittee conducted seven public hearings and twenty-four executive 
hearings. There were over four thousand pages of testimony, and 
several hundred witnesses were examined. A brief preview of the 
work of this committee is contained in the following words by Mr. 
McCormack: “In Europe, almost without exception, govern- 
mental systems that sought to guarantee the rights and liberties 
of the citizens were overthrown and either Communism or 
Fascism installed — despotism supplanted freedom under parlia- 
mentary government, and the rights and liberties of the people 
perished. Freedom of the press, freedom of speech, and freedom 
of assemblage were denied the people. Under these circumstances 
the House of Representatives has keenly sensed and fully realized 
the danger of vicious propaganda of foreign origin aimed at the 
subversion of those fundamental principles upon which our Con- 
stitution rests, and seeks to investigate the extent and origin of 
such propaganda with the ultimate object of protecting this 
country and its people from its dissemination.”’ 

Because of the importance and authenticity of the finding of 
this committee it seems fitting to include in this report an excerpt 
from the documentary evidence submitted, and from the admis- 
sions by Communist leaders (cf. Browder and Ford, New York 
hearing, July 12, 1934) relating to the objectives of the Com- 
munist activity now established in the United States. These 
objects include — 

I. The overthrow by force and violence of the republican 
form of government guaranteed by Article IV, Section 4, of the 
Federal Constitution. 

II. The substitution of a soviet form of government based on 
class domination, to be achieved by abolition of elected represent- 
atives, both to the legislative and executive branches as provided 
by Article I, by the several sections of Article II, of the same Con- 
stitution and by the fourteenth amendment. 

III. The confiscation of private property by governmental 
decree, without the due process of law and compensation guar- 
anteed by the fifth amendment. 
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IV. Restriction of the rights of religious freedom, of speech 
and of the press as guaranteed by the first amendment. 

These specific purposes by Communist admission are to be 
achieved not by peaceful exercise of the ballot under constitutional 
right, but by revolutionary upheavals, by fomenting class hatred, 
by incitement to class warfare, and by other illegal as well as legal 
methods. The way in which this is to be done and tactics to be 
followed are set forth in detail in the official program of the Ameri- 
can Communist Party adopted at the convention held in Cleveland 
on April 2—8, 1934. The manifesto incites to civil war by requir- 
ing one class “‘to take power’”’ by direct revolutionary process, and 
then assume dictatorship over the country in the manner followed 
by the Communists in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
which is frequently mentioned as a guiding example. 

Some of the instructions from Moscow which have the 
approval of the Communist Party in this country are as follows: 

I. In carrying out these tasks (as above) the Communist 
must utilize all legal possibilities to develop mass work, and to 
link up legal and illegal work. 

II. There is no way out. . . . other than the one shown by 
the October Revolution (in Soviet Russia when the Communists 
overthrew the then existing government of Russia by force)... 
confiscation of banks, of the factories, mines, transports, houses, 
stocks of goods, lands, etc., etc. 

In pursuance of the revolutionary way to power, the program 
instructs members of the party to obtain a foothold in the Army 
and Navy, and develop ‘‘revolutionary mass organizations in the 
decisive war industries and in the harbors.’”’ The trade unions 
should be undermined and utilized as recruiting grounds for revo- 
lutionary workers. How faithfully these particular injunctions 
were followed out was demonstrated by the Navy officers appear- 
ing before the Committee, and by officials of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

One of the Communist resolutions plainly and emphatically 
advocates ‘‘the overthrow or the preparation for the overthrow of, 
or the bringing about by force of a change in the social or political 
order of the whole or any part of the United States, its territories 
Or possessions.” 

The House Committee does not believe that the Communist 
movement in this country is numerically strong enough to consti- 
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tute a danger to American institutions at the present time. How- 
ever, it does feel that ‘‘its increase in activity during the past year 
is plain evidence that unless checked, such activity will increase in 
scope and interferences so that they will inevitably constitute a 
definite menace.”’ 

The House Committee goes on to say, ‘‘The oppositions of the 
philosophies of communism and the American ideals of democracy 
are so direct and so fundamental that these two systems cannot 
exist together.”’ 

It should be noted that membership in the Communist Party 
of the United States is not limited to American citizens, but is 
equally open to aliens. The party is a group of individuals, both 
citizen and alien, acting in part under alien orders, each member 
being active in a basic unit of the party, which unit is described as 
“the nucleus in the place of employment (factory, mine, office, 
store, farm and so forth) which unites all the party members em- 
ployed in a given enterprise.”’ 

It can plainly be seen that efforts have been made to organize 
some of our citizens and some aliens who have been admitted for 
permanent residence. Evidence has been disclosed to show a desire 
to impede assimilation of aliens with the American people. It is con- 
trary to the interest of our people and of the aliens who are here 
for permanent residence that the process of assimilation should be 
obstructed or delayed by any influence either here or abroad. 
Such efforts are extremely objectionable when they are assisted or 
subsidized by foreign government or nationalistic organizations. 

Whatever may be the result elsewhere, the constitutional 
rights and liberties of American citizens and prospective citizens 
must be preserved from communism, fascism and naziism. The 
only “‘ism’’ in this country should be ‘‘Americanism.”’ 


The Importance of Americanization 


No one can read the above excerpts from the report of the 
House Committee without realizing how serious is the menace to 
the safety and even the life of those American institutions most 
cherished under our democracy. © 

Americanization is important in that it is the logical agency 
to assume the task of setting up in the minds of the foreign-born, 
and preserving and perpetuating in the American-born, those 
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American ideals and principles which have been the guiding lights 
of America since our democracy was founded. 

There can be strength in our democracy, however, only if 
everyone learns to know it. 

The delegation of the responsibility of interpreting democ- 
racy as it really is, rather than as its defamers would make us 
believe it is, cannot rest on any other shoulders than those of 
Americanization in its strongest and truest sense. 

Americanization can, through its contact with the foreign- 
born direct and supervise their educational needs, thereby directly — 
offsetting the teachings of those subversive agencies whose object 
it is to undermine and destroy American institutions and ideals, 
and ultimately America itself. 

Americanization is well fitted for this important task. It will 
willingly assume its responsibility in the fight to retain these 
American principles of justice and liberty in the minds and hearts 
of all Americans, and particularly the foreign-born. It must take 

issue with the many agents of revolution and dictatorship that are 
seeking to impose their selfish theories upon us. It must direct the 
way by means of the age old sign posts of democracy. 


The Constitution versus Communism 


It is especially fitting that the past year has seen the begin- 
nings of a new course of study in citizenship, under the auspices 
of the State Board of Education and with the direct and active 
codperation of the United States Department of Naturalization. 

This course of study, in the setting up of which Cambridge 
is taking an active part, is based on an intimate study of the 
Constitution and its underlying principles. 

The Constitution is the keynote of our government in the 
United States. It has been an indestructible agent of protection 
in the past, and will continue to safeguard our liberties in the 
future. The most valuable seed of patriotism sown in the Ameri- 
canization classes is that which results in the determination on the 
part of the pupil to uphold and defend the Constitution. 

But to uphold and defend the Constitution pupils must know 
how to read it. The naturalization law also specifically calls for 
attachment to the principles of the Constitution. Before such 
attachment can be shown pupils must know its principles, and 
understand its tenets. In the new course of study the principles 
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are, therefore, stated, defined, illustrated and studied in each 
lesson. 

During the discussion which follows the study, the functions 
of government which illustrate the particular principle being 
taught are brought out. It is felt that while the pupil often under- 
stands government through its functions, he may not be able to 
express the principle behind it. Federal examiners in this district 
have agreed, informally, to link the principles of government with 
a simple illustration, so that the petitioner may understand the 
association between the two, and live it in his daily life. 

Whilé this course is only in the making, it bids fair to give the 
pupil a proper understanding of the ideals of American democracy. 
With such knowledge, he will not provide the fertile field for the 
threat of socialism and communism that he did heretofore. 


The Part of the Americanization Teacher 


The potentialities for achievement on the part of the Ameri- 
canization teacher in this development are very great. : 

Dealing with a constitutionally emotional group she can in- 
stitute an active policy of Americanism and patriotism through 
instruction in the classroom, as well as close the gap between 
knowledge and ignorance. 

To codrdinate her efforts and activities in a codperative effort 
to explain and teach the real America to the foreign-born is to 
erect a bulwark of strength against the teachings of Stalin, Marx, 
and Lenin. 

If he understands the Constitution and its basic principles, 
the pupil will be able to meet argument with argument. He will 
be protected from becoming the target and victim of those who 
would make of the foreign-born group of non-citizens a dangerous 
bloc in the city’s population and social problems. 


The Responsibility of Americanization — 
The Americanization teacher is the agent of Americanism. 
On him or her falls the task of directing the readjustment of the 
foreign-born to conditions which exist today. The Americaniza- 
tion teacher assumes the duty of building the spirit of America in 
the heart of every foreign-born man and woman under instruction, 
and also in the minds and the hearts of the American-born. The 
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need of the spread of Americanism was never more urgent than 
aeeene present time. 

With thanks for your helpful advice and assistance in solving 
the many problems of this past year, this report is, 

Respectfully submitted, 


ROSE M. O’TOOLE RONDEAU, 


Director of Americanization. 


Appendix to Americanization Report 


DISTRIBUTION OF AMERICANIZATION CLASSES FOR THE YEAR 1934 


Evening Schools 
Ellis, Haggerty, Kelley, Putnam, Roberts and Webster 
Schools. 


Factory Classes 

Lever Brothers, John P. Squires Company, Boston Woven 
Hose Company, National Casket Company and American Rubber 
Company. 


Afternoon Classes 
Kelley, Roberts and Putnam Schools. 


Home Classes . 

375 Walden Street 53 Standish Street, 69 Standish Street, 
3 Howard Street, 48 Stearns Street, 29 Clifton Street, 315 Elm 
Street, 204 Columbia Street, 503 Windsor Street, 142 Webster 
Avenue and 1 Mifflin Place. 


Neighborhood, Club and Other Classes 

Italian-American Club, Hebrew School, Portuguese-American 
Club, East End Union, Neighborhood House, Holy Ghost Hospi- 
tal, Lowell School, Notre Dame Club. 
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MEMBERSHIP IN AMERICANIZATION CLASSES 
Evening Schools. Total numbers of classes, 18; total enroll- 
ment, 297. 
Factory Classes. Total number of classes, 13; total enroll- 
ment, 217. 


Afternoon Classes. ‘Total number of classes, 6; total enroll- 
ment, 99. 

Home Classes. Total number of classes, 12; total enroll- 
ment, 141. 


Neighborhood and Club. ‘Total number of classes, 23; total 
enrollment, 387. 
Total number of classes, 72; total enrollment, 1,141. 


REPORT OF DIVISION OF MEASUREMENT 
AND ADJUSTMENT 


Mr. M. E. Fitzgerald, Superintendent of Schools 


Dear Sir: The development of this division during the past 
year has gone forward steadily, but quietly, since the nature of its 
work does not lend itself to publicity. However, the significant 
increase in the number of parents and masters who have sought 
the services of the department seems to indicate that the value of 
the work is becoming more and more apparent. 

Since the development of mental measurement, our knowl- 
edge of individual differences has increased enormously. A better 
understanding of the relationship of mental ability to the accom- 
plishment of schools’ tasks is one of the outcomes of this increased 
knowledge. However, differences in mental ability, important as 
they are, do not explain all the differences in educational achieve- 
ment. Among the most interesting problems which confront the 
teacher is that of the child who fails to achieve up to his capacity. 
It often happens that even though the best efforts of the child and 
the teacher are focussed on the difficulty, the child continues on 
his learning plateau or makes only a very slight gain. In the ele- 
mentary school reading and spelling often present serious diffi- 
culties of this nature. 

Probably all will agree that the ability and the disposition to 
read constitute the largest result of the schools’ work with chil- 
dren. Because of the complexity of the reading process and of the 
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difficulty of detecting the various abilities comprised therein, any 
_ research which contributes to a more intelligent understanding of 
the problems involved is distinctly worth while. For the past few 
years the question of such specialized reading disabilities has 
occupied in a particular way the attention of this department. 
Interest was first aroused by the finding of an eleven-year-old boy 
in his seventh year in school who, though apparently normal in all 
other respects, had been unable to learn to read. He had had the 
benefit of unusual classroom assistance and of private tutoring as 
well, but at the time when he was first seen by this department 
he knew only two words by sight. The consequent discourage- 
ment was vitally affecting his mental health and some immediate 
action was necessary. The aid of psycho-educational clinics was 
sought over a period of two years and, after numerous experiments 
and many failures, a plan of remedial instruction was organized by 
means of which the boy, slowly but surely, was able to reach the 
coveted goal. He will, of course, never be a facile reader, since his 
difficulty was of such an extreme nature and had persisted for so 
long a time that an unfortunate emotional background had been 
set up and many inhibiting habits formed. He has, however, 
acquired sufficient facility to read easy material, such as simple 
newspaper matter, directions, signs, etc., in fact, about all that is 
actually necessary for his daily needs. 

Study along this line has shown that such learning failures are 
not uncommon. Many factors have been suspected of bearing 
casual relationship to success or failure in reading. From among 
these, research workers in this field have singled out six factors 
thought to be certainly associated with reading ability, and seven 
whose relation to reading is thought to be contingent. The six 
having very probable casual relationship to reading ability may 
be named as follows: intelligence, vocabulary, perception, visual 
and auditory discrimination, eye movements, and methods and 
materials of instruction. Factors whose relation to reading is 
believed to be contingent are visual and auditory acuity, speech 
defects, handedness and neural dominance, interest, foreign lan- 
guage background, socio-economic status, and personality adjust- 
ment. 

Dr. Durrell, an outstanding authority in this field, makes the 
following statement: ‘‘A special teacher in methods and diagnostic 
testing in the tool subjects could be of great assistance to children 
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who have arrived at a plateau of confusion in school subjects. 
Seldom will she be able to find the original difficulty. Yet, if the 
child’s present confusions are studied and well-motivated remedial 
measures are planned to fit his specific difficulties, rapid progress 
usually follows. ...A label of non-reader, does not indicate 
lack of ability. It usually means that the child is confused some- 
where in the learning process.” 

In an effort to work in the spirit of the above recommendation 
the department has this year codperated with the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Education and its Psycho-Educational Clinic in 
carrying on a unit of experimental work with a group of reading 
disability cases in one of the schools. It is too early to evaluate the 
worth of the methods adopted with this group, but the evidence 
at hand prompts the belief that the experiment marks a definite 
advance in the methods of dealing with handicapped children of 
this type. It is hoped that more work of this nature will be 
developed during the next school year. It is likely that by such 
means many behavior problems may be forestalled and numerous 
cases of repetition and of mental ill health may be averted. 

In closing I wish to acknowledge with sincere appreciation - 
your continued coéperation and encouragement. 

Respectfully submitted, 3 | 
GERTRUDE B. DUFFY; 

School Psychologist. 


REPORT OF DIRECTOR OF CHILDREN’S MUSEUM 


Mr. M. E. Fitzgerald, Superintendent of Schools 


Dear Sir: From January 1934 through December of the same 
year the total figures for children hearing museum lectures was 
45,212. These lectures are given at the museum and in the 
schools. At the schools two methods of procedure are possible: 
either a lesson to one class in its home room or a talk for several 
classes, even for several grades, in the auditorium. 

The first method is of course the ideal way to use visual aids. 
But until every school is equipped with its own projectors and the 
museum is used as a distributing agency for the slides, films, etc. 
this method can be used only for certain subjects. 

One objection to the auditorium use of films (raised at every 
conference of visual educators) is that the children go to such an 
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assembly in the “‘show”’ spirit, that they expect to be amused and 
persist in this attitude whatever films are shown. This is decidedly 
not true in our schools. I should like very much to have some of 
these critics visit our auditoriums when films are shown. The 
most intense interest is evident and the most perfect attention is 
_ given. 

We feel that the development of this attitude is a valuable 
result of this work, apart from the educational content of the film. 
Whereas the ideal toward which we are working is that of schools 
so perfectly equipped-with visual aids that each teacher may have 
at her command whatever she needs to illustrate each classroom 
lesson, are we to wait until that time to use what material is now 
available? The more we can demonstrate the worth of such aids 
the-sooner that time will come. The lack of money for the past 
three years has definitely handicapped our work. Yet the fact 
that in 1934, the leanest year of all, audiences totalling 45,212 
children heard museum lectures in school time shows that material 
has been found although frequently it has not been exactly what 
we should have chosen had we been free to rent or buy films. 

The subjects in which the museum has specialized since its 
beginning, geography and nature study, are two benefited perhaps 
most of all by the use of visual aids. History is another school 
subject that needs enlivening and films such as the ‘Chronicles of 
America” are the best possible aids to such enrichment. These 
fifteen films, three or four reels to each subject, were used during 
1934 with great success. For lack of money, it was only possible 
to have the films one day a week but on that one day the pictures 
were shown to three schools. It is hoped that beginning in Sep- 
tember 1935, these films may be rented for two days a week so 
that each school may have three or four subjects. 

This question is raised sometimes: if a lecture given in the 
school auditorium will reach so many children while a talk at the 
museum can be given to only one, or at the most to two classes, 
why not do all the work in the schools? The answer is this: most 
museum visits include a trip through the exhibition halls of the 
University Museum, which is a broadening experience; the visits 
whet the curiosity of the youngsters and make them eager to come 
in the afternoons for the out-of-school-hour activities. Also illus- 
trative material may be used at the museum which could not be 
transported to the schools. 
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The room lesson is the only feasible method for the nature 
work in the primary grades. Here objects rather than pictures are 
used, live specimens whenever possible. This work is being de- 
veloped systematically in codperation with the primary supervisor 
and the teachers are finding the nature lessons a help in their 
other subjects. A new correlation in these grades is with the art 
department. This should be beneficial to both departments — to 
the art work as a new source of ideas for the children, and to the 
museum as a check on what the children get from the nature 
lessons. 

The out-of-school-hour activities, always an integral part of 
the museum work, have developed in scope and importance in the 
last few years. More and more emphasis is being placed on the 
use people make of their leisure time and, like other habits, that 
of worth-while use of leisure time must be inculcated early. The 
stamp club, the art class, the book club, the nature courses for 
Scouts, all aim at giving the children interests with which they 
may busy themselves happily when school work is over. These 
are good “depression”? hobbies too as all may be indulged in 
without the expenditure of money. The “story hour” afternoons, 
too, with outside speakers telling of their experiences in foreign 
countries, etc. interest the children tremendously. 

The large attendances on Sunday afternoons in December, 
January, and February, and at the special programs during the 
short school vacations, prove the need of Orga activities for 
free time. 

The Winter Tree Trail at Fresh Pond, maintained by the 
museum in codperation with the Water Department, has attracted 
many visitors this year and has proved helpful to the Scouts and 
other groups interested in nature. 

A very interesting exhibit held at the museum during January 
and February was made up of various projects done in the schools. 
The exhibit was well advertised and drew visitors, many of whom 
were entirely unaware that this type of work was done in public 7 
schools. 

At the fall Parent-Teacher-Pupil meetings the two-reel film 
‘Free Schools’? was shown at fourteen schools. The film depicts 
regular and special school activities and while the pictures were 
not taken in Cambridge practically every activity shown is offered 
in our schools. 
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I think a comparison of these figures is interesting; in 1933 
(the latest figures available) the museum cost the school depart- 
ment $5,273.83. In 1934 audiences at museum lectures (school 
time) totalled 45,212, Sunday attendance was approximately 
1,800, that in the short school vacations 1,980 and the estimated 
attendance for the afternoons for the year 9,000, making 57,992 
for a total. 

In closing may I thank you and the members of the School 
Committee for unfailing support always given to us in our museum 
work. 

Respectfully submitted, 

RUTH. D. ‘CRAWFORD: 
Director of Children’s Museum. 


REPORT OF THE SPEECH CLASS 
Mr. M. E. Fitzgerald, Superintendent of Schools 


Dear Sir: The number of pupils attending the classes for the 
improvement of speech is as follows: 


ED Re ls vee ak cd bee wees aen cows 15 
SR era ee 10 
Eee oe a vba ew cece seen ae ee 4 
ES ES er ees ee 8 
SE Sic er ine ee are aaa 14 
Ea ee rs a a fh 
SI a re eee 12 
Putnam 14 
Rindge 2 
Roberts I a ets eg x I So as, vale oboe 9 oh 8 
See aly Salas Sad ae es weeks ew ees 5 
IR ce re Sy oe pe ea corle wk ee he 4 
er La oe ale eve pew seen ae aes be wees 12 

NC ce oi va ache ue iva wihp Web «8° 0,9 Doorn Bowe 115 


In these classes are assembled all pupils requiring instruction 
to correct speech disorders. 

Stammering is the most common of the speech defects. It is 
a mistaken belief that nervousness is the underlying cause of 
stammering because stammerers usually show signs of nervous- 
ness. The term nervousness is too generally used. It is more 
accurate to say that the emotional instability underlying stammer- 
ing causes the nervousness as well as the stammering. When the 
emotional instability is removed the stammering and nervous 
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manifestation disappears. ‘Treatment for nervousness rarely re- 
moves stammering, but corrective treatment for the elimination of 
stammering usually causes a rapid improvement in the patient’s 
physical and nervous condition. 

Stammering is therefore corrected to a great extent by devel- 
oping the power of control within the individual. Fear must be 
dispelled and an objective permanently developed, thereby 
strengthening the power of will. The stammerer is controlled by 
the idea that he cannot talk. This creates a fear of speech and 
destroys confidence. 

The teacher, by suggestive and systematic training, makes ihe 
stammerer attack the sound or word he fears. After much prac- 
tice, the stammerer’s confidence in his ability to pronounce words 
will be restored. 

After the pupil discovers he can talk under conditions for- 
merly impossible, the teacher must insist on correct speech. Per- 
fected habit will not be permanent unless accompanied by per- 
petual effort. 

Reéducation of the speech centres is only one step to correc- 
tion. In many cases, it is necessary to rebuild the character of the 
individual. He is usually rather introspective. He must be 
trained to observe the speech of others, and the teacher at all 
times must instill into his mind the positive “I can talk cor- 
rectly’’; she must take every opportunity to restore confidence. 
If nothing is done to remedy his malady, the disorder grows worse. 
Stammering cannot be outgrown. 

The procedure in Cambridge isfirst, beginning with a thorough 
understanding of each individual case, its causes and its needs; 
secondly, following up this knowledge with a sympathetic sania 
cation of the remedies. 

I wish to express my appreciation to you for the many helpful 
suggestions in my work; also to the masters, teachers and nurses 
for their assistance in assembling my classes this year. 

Respectfully submitted, 3 

SALLIE A. BROOKS, 
Teacher. 
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Poe ) OF THE CLASSES IN LIP READING 
Mr. M. E. Fitzgerald, Superintendent of Schools 


Dear Sir: With the 4-A phono-audiometer last fall hearing 
tests were given to 2,564 pupils, including all those in the third 
grade and abovein the Fletcher, Houghton, Longfellow, Peabody 
and Wellington Schools, and especially selected groups in the 
Agassiz, Kelley, Morse, Putnam, Roberts, Thorndike, Webster, 
Willard and High Schools. The number so tested is smaller than 
usual this year because of temporary mechanical trouble with the 
instrument. One hundred eighty-two pupils were found to have 
hearing defects in one or both ears. They were referred to their 
own doctors or taken to clinics for examination and treatment. 

Eighty-five pupils were enrolled in the lip reading classes 
which are being held in the Agassiz, Ellis, Fletcher, High, 
Houghton, Kelley, Longfellow, Peabody, Putnam, Roberts, 
Sleeper, Thorndike, Webster and Willard. Schools. Two pupils 
from Arlington and two from Belmont are also studying lip read- 

ing with us, their towns paying their tuitions. 
: The lip reading class in the Evening High School has been 
smaller than usual, but the opportunity it affords is much appre- 
ciated by those who could come. 

Looking ahead, this department is hopeful of two new devel- 
opments: additional ear phones for our audiometer, so that this 
means of testing may be employed throughout the schools in the 
time now used in a.few buildings, and the working out of some 
better means of testing the youngest children, to whom most 
effective preventive treatment can be given. 

Respectfully submitted, 

MARION 5S. CLARK, 


Teacher. 


PrroR, OF THE DIRECTOR. OF SAFETY 
Mr. M. E. Fitzgerald, Superintendent of Schools 


Dear Sir: I herewith submit my annual report for the year 
1934. In view of the increase of fatal and non-fatal accidents 
throughout the state that has caused wide comment, it affords me 
a great deal of pleasure to make known the official statistics com- 
piled by the State Registry of Motor Vehicles with regard to fatal 
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and non-fatal accidents to children and adults in the streets of 
Cambridge for the year 1934. 

In 1934 there were eight fatalities to children as against five 
in 1933; showing for Cambridge, despite the excessive increase 
everywhere, an increase of only three. In 1934 there were four - 
hundred and twelve (412) non-fatal accidents to children as 
against four hundred and sixty-one (461) in the year 1933, a de- 
crease of 49 — quite remarkable in view of the extraordinary in- 
crease throughout the state. In 1934 there were fifteen (15) fatali- 
ties to adults as against ten (10) in 1983, an increase of five. In 
1934 there were 1,730 non-fatal accidents to adults as against 
1,546 in the year 1933, showing an increase of 184. The decrease 
of non-fatal accidents to children in Cambridge, in view of this 
increase of adult highway accidents, is very gratifying. I feel that 
this result alone makes my work very much worth while, in view 
of the tremendous increase throughout the state and country. 

Of course the transcendental element in making this praise- 
worthy achievement possible for 1934 is my Junior Traffic boys. 
The organization, supervision, selection and work of these boys is - 
well known and has been adequately described in my previous 
reports. It is utterly impossible for me to measure accurately the 
value of the assistance given to me by these boys during the year 
1934. They are truly paving the foundations for the great safety 
program of the future and therefore it is only natural that I 
anticipate, with a feeling of deep pride, the crowning reward of my 
work in the years to come. Children now, men and women then, 
they will play a very important réle on the stage of safety, effect- 
ing tremendous reductions in both fatal and non-fatal accidents to 
our adults. 

Much of my time has been devoted to answering communica- 
tions from various police chiefs and school superintendents seeking 
information on our Cambridge Safety Program, which has become 
widely known in the safety world as the Cambridge System. 
During the past year I have lectured several times in schools out- 
side of the city. 

As usual my routine work takes me to every school in the 
city, public and parochial. I devote the greater part of my time 
to the following work: instructions in safety; analyzing reports on 
personnel; status and operation of Junior Traffic Boys; selection — 
and formation of new safety patrols; distribution of safety pam- 
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phlets and the latest up-to-the-minute posters on safety, together 
with replenishment of the white traffic belts and the boys’ safety 
paraphernalia. 

Another of my duties as Safety Director is to visit the moving 
picture theatres of the city and report any indecent or unsuitable 
pictures. Realizing the value of my work in conjunction with the 
good work being done by the Boy Scouts and their respect for my 
position and my boys, I was, on January 1, 1934, appointed a 
Merit Badge Counselor for the Boy Scouts, examining the boys in 
Safety. 

In order to maintain interest and to achieve the highest. 
possible degree of efficiency and operation of my all-important 
Safety Patrols, the Kiwanis Club of Cambridge donates a cup to 
be awarded to the best Safety Patrol. This past year the Kelley 
School Safety Patrol was adjudged the winner. Presentation of 
the cup was made at a meeting of the Kiwanis Club on June 12, 
1934. 

I wish also to report the following, associated with my work: 


UMTS Se cca conc as «SS veie viele te wl ct by Seb cae uniee 27 
MEE CLC | OUDUC) 2 ok... ee te cee ec eee ee cece ce sew ese) 16,625 
CE REAL) 2.5 soon. oes bd woos See es we ald wane owe a we 10 
MEIIICREPEC 1 HSTOCHICN). ota). cc Sec eee ee bmw eens we ewes 7,108 


Personal talks at homes in the interest of children disobeying the Safety Rules. 
(This includes such violations as roller skating, playing ball in the streets 


and hopping on electric cars and motor vehicles)...... 305 
Boys personally warned about stealing rides on electric cars and motor vehicles 65 
Children found on streets playing truant and brought back to school....... 12 
Children found on streets playing truant, not spe in ees returned 

to homes. igre RAE sth. eh eed 3 
Lost children found and brought to Station Weise eo 3 
Boys caught stealing articles from various stores, ‘brought home, parents 

ee oe ccs dud eivlge Mek sme peas Ee o's 10 
Children warned about being out after 9.30 p.m................0 0000005. 142 
Boys found out in the early hours of the morning with milk men......... 4 
a a a a 
Children warned about soliciting pennies outside the various theatres...... 4] 
MIMD COVCTCC, 0. ee aes ok ie bale ee tae bn ede cljcumperwa che 1 
Firewood distributed to needy families (by the load).................... 28 


I wish to thank you for your helpful suggestions and kind- 
nesses during the past year. 
Respectfully submitted, 
PACER TCKeESSHEA 
Director of Safety. 


FINANCES 


For THE FINANCIAL YEAR FROM JANUARY 1, 1934 


TO DECEMBER 31, 1934 


AmouNT AVAILABLE 
Amount from Tax Levy ($9.00 per $1,000 on valuation) . 
Amount from Tax on Intangibles, collected by State... 
Amount received from Massachusetts School Fund......... 


Unexpended balance from 1933 .... 


Revenue (estimated) . 


Total amount available for support of schools..... 


AmMouNT ALLOWED 


Amount appropriated from Taxes. 


Received from Massachusetts School Ie) ston teres 


Receipts (Estimate). .... 


Mere veacicra,-all schools. 5. 2d... ek ee ec eee eee 
7 (8 RR 


General administrative expenses..... 


TS ge Pa a 


Supplies. . 
Rratiebortation of Bais 
Tuition to other cities... 


ES a 


Janitor’s supplies. . . 
Fuel and light. . . 


heounte tO.buldings......:.....:. 


Furniture and furnishings. ... 


IMMNIEESETIQCS 5. 5. ae cele ee eb ve ba ee bee ne ndiee 


Refund on Minors’ Licenses... . 
Pensions. : ae 
Lunch erin Bepolies 

Athletic Clothing. . 


I SN TE eh eK SE Wis See 
Se a ae a a ae ar Sy 


Total expenditures. . . 


TS ES eR A, oe en 


©) Vor ey, (0) 0° 76) <0." alpie. aie tyr 


. $1,847,159 12 


. $1,742,814 87 


52,467 98 
136,000 00 
30,567 84 
35,000 00 


. $1,996,850 69 


. $1,676,955 57 


136,000 00 
35,000 00 


$1,847,955 57 


70,688 49 


136,658 37 
3,700 51 
46,822 89 
17,043 55 
431 75 
8,282 78 
45 75 
1,900 00 
25,788 81 
615 35 
234 29 
200 00 


$796 45 


Tuition, State Wards........ FR ea te Net. we See ad 
Tuition, Boston City Wards....... RMS eee ee ie est (ol 
Tuition, State Aided Vocational Cisse ; Sar 3a a “ao 
Massachusetts: School: fund 22.0. vrs ee ee ioe 
a GRU Lal IS Ao canon, ee Te a SPENT aT os Seeiga 
iS Ganch Room Receipts .civae.c. .tcaaneame 25 hd ele Ren eer ae 
Ve Miscellaneous Receipts. Ng AL te a eo re 


ee lei te eal 1d) oie, en fa) 16, Relcayie \m) ee) ie) + fel ie) (0, 60.6) sre) (ey oO) >) oleh oie, te he. etal ememiel mn ata 


Estimated receipts... . . cer ae ie tt a es teen me 


a Excess receipts... .. MPa etnias tees ata OF eee ee: 
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TaBLE SHOWING VALUE OF BuILDINGSs, LAND AND EQUIPMENT 


(April 1, 1983) 


Buildings 
Maviorecnool,.>..............|-77$87,500 00 
Putnam Grammar School....... 65,900 00 
Thorndike Grammar School..... 100,000 00 
PAMELOR CHOOL,. OS. ee ee 7,900 00 
Boardman Primary School...... 17,500 00 
BOOMEPISCNOOQl Ls io... ee 561,000 00 
CS Cg 83,000 00 
Wellmgton School............. 133,000 00 
POG eRIMOCNOOL. 06... ces ee ee 3,000 00 
PACCCMEreOCNOO! eee 94,400 00 
“LORD AY C9 0.6) | a 80,400 00 
MValior@emcuOOls..:....-.......- 28,100 00 
WVGUSCCE CD00 5... 6... ese 154,600 00 
Harvard Grammar School....... 71,800 00 
Longfellow School............. 474,100 00 
Houghton School....... eos sa 261,300 00 
OS SO) ee 1,356,400 00 
High and Latin School......... 689,200 00 
BPA SeIZOCHOON, 144... .......-- 122,100 00 
OSM CMOOIR A ly acces ee ce 50,000 00 
Ptecpom OeNOOl.. coe... ee eee 30,000 00 
PR PAANSCNOOL 4; ool ek kes 5,900 00 
PMC AOO ei... oc. ass. 215,400 00 
J ecli eeGeys) ie 68,000 00 
a a 
MGretCUOO!. 1604s... ee ee 6,500 00 
Dosa) i. G's) 239,500 00 
CI as ce es | ek ec ek 
Saae Cem y CNOOl.. ............. 45,300 00 


SS 


eS 


$5,001,700 00 


Land 


$9,300: 
8.700 
14,400 
3,100 
4,500 
20,100 
9,400 
11,500 
3,400 
8,600 
11,100 
8,000 
11,100 
11,800 
28,900 
7,500 
105,800 
92,500 
11,800 
7,600 
8,400 
4,600 
11,800 
22,900 
6,400 
5,500 
31,300 
2,500 
8,200 


$490,700 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 


Total 


$46,800 
74,600 
114,400 
10,900 
22,000 
581,100 
92,400 
144,500 
6,400 
103,000 
91,500 
36,100 
165,700 
83,600 
503,000 
268,800 
1,462,200 
781,700 
133,900 
57,600 
38,400 
10,500 
227,200 
90,900 
6,400 
12,000 
270,800 
2.500 
53,500 


$5,492,400 


00 
00 
00 


00 


$584,933 00 
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Cost or INSTRUCTION FROM JANUARY 1, 1934 To JANUARY 1, 1935 


ooOooOOoeeoeeeEeEeEeEeEeEeEee®«=qoouawaweeeeaeeeesSsS ee  —— ee 


Average 
Number 
Cost of of Pupils | Cost per 
ScHOOLs AND OFFICERS Instruction i. Pupil | 
ending in 
December 
High and Latin School;..2 ss... ss ae ee $336,994 85 3,374 | $99 88 
Rindgevlechnical- Schools. 2..7-7) 2ratam seer 201,122 74 1,551 | 129 67 
Grammar Schoois se aoe viata arate ge erie eee 395,024 39 5,949 66 40 
Primary ochoold ak 5. <os a eae ee 260,540 03 3,759 | 69 31 
Kindergartens. a ca.kee ne cere taces © ere ears 59,851° 52 885 67 63 
OnensAm-Classese haa pinto cs i hiceiebene oe Poe eae 30,921 22 239 | 129 38 
Substitute, leachers<.2:> ast cas sects 42,286 50 — — 
Continuation schools... 2. 2208) ce ee ee. eae 1,200 56 — — 
Department: O1Art 2: s- c as ee eee ee 6,218 72 — — 
DepartmentoLivlusic:% caren tee oe erg eee 16,978 65 — — 
Department of Physical Education........... 24,262 17 — — 
Manual Training and Pre-Vocational Work.... 33,295 32 — — 
Central: Tradeses tk: tea. a ae se ae ee eee 15,487 07 — —- 
feelers: Of Se wine see eta eo eee a yeas 15,631 32 — — 
‘Feachers Ol. COOKING same tite one co eee aoe 3,994 66 — — 
‘Teacher. of Stammerers +.-5. es. eae ee eee 1,984 03 — — 
‘Deachers-Of-Vision. Glass” oe. te nti. nn ee eee 3,769 06 — — 
Teacher of-Lip Reading... .. cs .0%.. anaes: 1,984 03 = — 
Omportunity: G Msai. ct ere in nie cae rota eee 3,975 52 = — 
Home> Peéacherd 26h or 0 aes hie eee eomeeeeans 4,070 25 — — 
aeeacthers at. MUS@UIN uae nce ee cee vee cao 5,824 73 — — 
Presrrimary Glasses s .40ss cecin. te cotta cee 3,482 50 — —- 
Siperintendent.1.5.06. et boss Cet se ae eee 7,661 42 — — 
Assistant Superintendent..................6. 4,975 00 — — 
Supervisor of Primary Schools............... 1,866 64 — — 
Supervisor of Kindergartens................. 2,786 00 —-- — 
Business Agent :.20ss eae ds ee ee 3,/3l 25 = — 
Clerks es sir wile sa oedema ee a ee 18,449 00 — Se 
Storekeeper and Assistant................-4. 3,215 68 — — 
supervisors of Attendance... ..328..2.....%.. 18,059 25 — — 
Test:and “Measurements *-.. ioe 500 00 — — 
‘Léachers’ Hxamimations: 2.26 ae fees es 1,857 50 — — 
___‘Total.......-... s+ estes sss | $1,582,001 58 | 15,757 | $97 23 _ 


_ .The per pupil costs in the High and Latin, Rindge Technical, Grammar and Primary Schools 
(including the Special Classes), Kindergartens and Open Air Classes are listed above. 


Cost of instruction in the Evening Elementary Schools.............. $6,109 00 
Cost of instruction in the Evening High School .,.................. 4,753 00 
Cost of instruction in Rindge Evening Industrial................... 3,204 50 

otal iets... Poe ees seo hb tila eS ATR a $14,066 50 


Cost of instruction in Americanization......:..........2. ese 6,140 65 — 
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Cost oF INSTRUCTION IN THE Day SCHOOLS 


Salaries of Teachers, “Superintendents, Supervisors, Agent, Clerks, 
and Supervisors of Attendance 


Average 
Number of |Number of|Number of 
YEAR Teachers in| Pupilsin | Pupils for Total Cost Cost per 
December | December Year Pupil 
ending in 
June 
SE Pe. a Sc... 587 16,564 16,162 $1,178,596 17 | $72 92 
NCES ROS al 616 16,352 16,064 1,255,796 99 78 17 
ES 1 i ee 611 16,108 16,088 1,305,426 36 81 21 
emees Pa isaeieis ya's << s 609 15,747 15,689 1,340,153 39 85 47 
De ee se ew os 623 15,593 15,309 1,402,658 40 91 62 
UU oe 0 648 15,610 15,392 1,487,718 25 93 41 
EN Se 5 ine eo re 678 16,044 15,434 1,128,912 08*| 70 36 
eee ee occ sw wes 692 16,201 15,7387 1,530,247 64 97 23 
Dee ns ek os 695 16,561 15,8997 1,536,943 42 96 67 
PL a NS cet aS 677 16,505 15,757 1,532,001 58 97 23 


| 


*From April 1, 1931 to December 31, 1931. 
tAverage number belonging for year ending in December. 


Cost OF THE SCHOOLS 


Cost of Instruction, of Textbooks and Supplies, of Incidental Expenses, of 
the Care of Truants, of the Care of Schoolhouses, and of the 
Transportation of Pupils, but not including Repairs 


Average 

Number of| Number of| Number of 
YEAR Teachers in| Pupils in | Pupils for Total Cost Cost per 

December | December Year. upl 
ending in 
June 

Me se. oe ee 587 16,564 16,162 | $1,453,326 52 | $89 92 
C1 616 16,352 16,064 1,546,169 47 96 29 
a OL L 16,108 16,088 1,627,409 08 | 101 16 
pe. One a 609 15,747 15,689 1,718,253 68 | 109 20 
PO a oS 623 15,593 15,309 1,807,840 36 | 118 09 
OO 3 648 15,610 15,392 1,848,685 67 | 133 10 
8 a 678 16,044 15,434 1,481,394 95*| 92 33 
I 692 16,201 15,738t| 1,807,367 84 | 114 84 
SL 5 695 16,561 15,899+| 1,810,631 37 | 113 89 
ce ee 677 16,505 Regen? 1,829,377 56 | 116 10 


*From April 1, 1931 to December 31, 1931. | 
tAverage number belonging for year ending in December. 
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Cost oF INSTRUCTION IN THE EVENING SCHOOLS 
Pe ES Oe ee 


YEAR Drawing Industrial | High | Elementary | Total 
1929-1930........ $765 001| $5,421 001; $6,073 00 $10,871 50 | $23,130 50! 
£9302 193 Pes ee. 738 002} 5,563 252) 7,895 00 | 11,385 50 25,481 75? 
LG ee OS ee. 378 00 2,597 50 4,328 00 8,948 00 16,246 50 
POG 3 eet os he os 4,989 00 6,460 50 11,449 50 
1OS4 oe Se wr wn. =. 405 00 2,1 s0r50 4,990 00 5,501 00 14,066 50 
*Por 3 months. 

GENERAL STATISTICS 
Population of Cambridge 
OOO ee ae eM SE eet areca 91,886 1920.3 AAS eee 109,694 
TREC 5 eyed, ES ene gentry 104,839 1930... . .. 0. 113,643 
NUMBER OF TEACHERS IN THE Day SCHOOLS 
High Con ee 
1g Rindge Elemen- f ation irectors 
and Mechineal t Kinder- School and Tatat 
Daemons | Eatin | “School | Schools | serene -| Conall ss. aia 
: Class 

POS eke oo eS 126 54 385 39 8 36 648 
18 by oes ea ee 133 61 396 40 7 41 678 
1D 4 ne a a 142 71 391 39 4 45 692 
LU Ee et a ee 146 74 386 SVE 7 45 695 
LOR 4 ee hes 146 75 368 OL 8 43 677 


1 This amount includes $562.05 received from Smith-Hughes Fund. 
2This amount includes $491.46 received from Smith-Hughes Fund. 
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ATTENDANCE AT ALL THE Day SCHOOLS 


16,775 
16,790 
16,871 
17,277 


NuMBER REGISTERED 
YEAR 
Boys Girls 
oo) 8,724 | 8,051 
Seema aes... ....| 8850 | 7,960 
Lil 8 8,915 | 7,956 
ng Sa 9,086 | 8,191 
fg oe 9,467 | 8,271 


17,738 


Total . 


Average 
Number 


15,392 
15,434 
15,857 
16,096 
16,335 


Belonging 


Average 
Dai 


ATTENDANCE AT THE HIGH AND LATIN ScHOOL 


YEAR 
(Ste Oat ne 993 
(| DSUP ack 2 a iene 1,036 
Eo op a 1,180 
i) a 1,320 
USE > a eS 1,327 


NUMBER REGISTERED 


Boys 


Girls 


1,834 
1,816 
1,936 
2,185 
2,354 


Total 


2,827 
2,852 
3,116 
3,505 
3,681 


Average 


Number 
Belonging 


2,603 
2,607 
2,831 
3,175 
3,306 


Average 
aily 

Attend- 
ance 


2,453 
2,438 
2,651 
2,972 
3,067 


ATTENDANCE AT THE RINDGE TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


YEAR 


Number 
of Pupils 


Average 
Number 


Average 


Daily 


Registered | Belonging | Attendance 


600 931 
115 1,032 
186 1,086 
323 1,220 
475 1,364 


Average 
Number 


Average 
Daily 


55 


Per vents 


O 
Attend- 
ance 


94.3 
91.9 
93.0 
93.6 
92.6 


Per eens 


oO 
Attend- 
ance 


94.2. 
93.5 
93.6 
93.6 
92.8 


Per Cent of 
Attendance 


Per Cent 
oO 


Belonging | Attendance| Attendance 


6,223 
6,177 


| 6,354 
| 6,432 


5,955 
5,836 
6,045 
6,131 


a LSS 7, 1 
a 1,236 1 
a 1,297 1 
sw ee ek es 1,455 | 
NE 1,689 1 
ATTENDANCE AT THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
NuMBER REGISTERED 
YEAR 

Boys Girls Total 
OL 3,401 3,260 6,661 
yl 3,063 Ore 6,435 
Lo 3,361 3,246 6,607 
lO 3,391 3,387 6,778 
ee 3,018 3,403 6,921 


' 6,588 Sees ee 


6,248 


95.6 
94.5 
vost 
95.3 
94.8 
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ATTENDANCE AT THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
eee aes Average Average Per ae 
YEAR Number Daily 
B oys Girls Total Belonging Attendened Atéeridames 
POSU artateen in: esas aie 2,000 2,381 4,954 4,572 4,374 95.6 
POS A el tik we oie oe ek 2,582 2,439 5,021 4,583 4,133 90.2 
iO Ry Miles Se ema ee 2.450 | 2,205 | 4,655 || 4,503 | 4,151 92.2 
URS eee eres ee 2,442 2,150 4,592 4,355 4,021 92.3 
BOBS ieee Ns se RY 2,434 2,031 4,465 4,170 3,796 91.0 
ATTENDANCE AT THE KINDERGARTENS 
eee | Average Average Per Cent 
YBAR Number Daily of 
Boys Girls Total Belonging ‘Aitaaae eee Attendance 
TOS ORR okie cies bee 620. 576 1,196 994 808 81.3 
TOS Eee ks eh re 613 633 1,246 952 tok 80.6 
RO SDC) kates haere oars 627 569 1,196 973 818 84.0 
WOR ob ie 6a einer ennae 478 469 947 811 683 84.2 
AS Sie ia CR gh oP, ect 499 483 982 796 645 81.0 


NUMBER OF PUPILS ADMITTED TO THE LOWEST GRADE OF THE HIGH 
AND LatTIN SCHOOL 


SEPTEMBER Boys Average Age | Girls | Average Age 
ce Je ote SO cele ane ners 263 | 14 years 2 months | 521 | 14 years 4 months 
| Rares a ete teen 291 | 13 years O months | 574 | 14 years 4 months 
1A Byala ret ema pene 281 13 years 10 months | 612 | 13 years 11 months 
1933 . 246 | 13 years 9 months | 680 | 13 years 11 months 
ROSA Grete, fect ee Soret 256 | 14 years O months | 569 14 years 2 months 


NuMBER OF PUPILS GRADUATED FROM THE HIGH AND LATIN ScHOOL 


YEAR | Boys | Average Age | Girls Average Age 
Oh eae renee 184 | 18 years 1 month 268 | 18 years 2 months 
ASRS Sharh ie ae ogee 173 | 18 years 1 month 301 | 18 years 2 months 
Doses as hekes nae 174 | 17 years 5months | 292 | 17 years3 months 
Res eas wien eA oes 183 | 18 years O months | 327 | 18 years 2 months 
Bee ee Ge Borge reece ls ROP 193 | 17 years 7 months | 301 | 17 years 8 months 
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NUMBER OF PuPpiLsS ADMITTED TO THE LOWEST GRADE OF THE RINDGE 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL, WITH THE NUMBER OF GRADUATES 


SEPTEMBER Aamitta Average Age Graduated Average Age 
in June 
Ie irc in ef. 508 14 years 10 months| 137 17 years 11 months 
SS 463 14 years 9 months} 150 18 years 3 months 
ES oe 531 14 years 4months| 150 17 years 3 months 
eee en. ...| 622 14 years 10 months} 208 18 years 3 months 
en De nee 558 14 years 9 months| 229 18 years 4 months 


NUMBER OF PUPILS GRADUATED FROM THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


JUNE | Boys | Average Age | Girls | Average Age 
URS Stl a 533 14 years 4 months | . 444 14 years 9 months 
OL a aie 503 14 years 2 months | 479 | 14 years 0 months 
ee eM NS. 503 | 14 years 4months| 507 | 14 years 4 months 
1933................| 535 | 14 years. 6 months | 555 | 14 years 3 months 
Les Dike Ne 527 14 years 6 months | 504 14 years 2 months 


NUMBER OF PUPILS COMPLETING THE PRIMARY COURSE OF STUDY 


YEAR | Boys | Average Age | Girls | Average Age 
oe SS ee ann 590 9 years 3 months 573 9 years 2 months 
Uo eee 599 9 years 4 months 615 9 years 3 months 
ee Pes Sse. 558 9 years 4 months 643 9 years 2 months 
NE 586 9 years 3 months 617 9 years 1 month 
Rage pet... 573 9 years 3 months 560 9 years 0 months 


LENGTH OF TIME IN COMPLETING THE COURSE OF STUDY IN THE 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


In Four Years In More than 


In Five Years In Six Years 


YEAR or Less Six Years 
1030......:............-.| 5 per cent | 67 per cent | 24 percent | 4 per cent 
gS 3 per cent | 71 per cent | 22 per cent 4 per cent 
nr 6 per cent | 66 per cent | 23 per cent | 5 per cent 
Og a re 1 per cent | 71 percent | 23 per cent 5 per cent 


Os 3 per cent | 70 per cent | 21 per cent 6 per cent 
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LENGTH OF TIME IN COMPLETING THE COURSE OF Cree IN THE 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


veun alcoves | T3fix® | taouvan | Spite 
RUGSL) Eee Vers ated re isis Roce ee 2 per cent | 68 per cent | 22 per cent 8 per cent 
[EL BT be). Oe po Otee tie ess 3 per cent | 59 per cent | 26 per cent | 12 per cent 
5 EE tire SN pale etree Sette 20S 2 per cent | 59 per cent | 28 per cent | 11 per cent 
1983...........-+.s+.-.--| Ll percent | 59 per cent | 29 per Cent eitmemeens 
BOSE sch ees 3 per cent | 62 per cent | 23 per cent | 12 per cent 


NuMBER OF PUPILS IN THE HIGH AND LATIN ScHooL, DECEMBER, 1934 


YEAR | Boys | Girls | | Total Per Cent 
POs CtAdiale & es 45, hc Facies 2 One oe 79 107 186 .054 
SSM hs 3 a es ne be Some Eo Rem eee IME Th ox 2 258 376 634 .186 
PIOVCULIY 7. : et SAE, (igh cae ator Rap AMC LET foe eek aoe ete 341 528 869 .254 
See dE oe oe ns PREP AE 5 Bel Vem ie. 285 593 878 ap ASF 
RNGALE TA iP eet ene Sabb Oe ee ea 269 582 851 .249 
MO OLRL SPA OS Sse AN a to oe 1,232 2,186 3,418 — 


NUMBER OF PupILs IN THE RINDGE TECHNICAL SCHOOL, DECEMBER, 1934 
(This school is for boys only. It became a part of the public system January 1, 1899) 


YEAR Boys Per Cent 
PSA CSEAC ALCS Or esis A oss Ate se ots eo ee 52 .033 
PUSU OLED arate A een aA seas 5 Fars io cent die tae eae ee ee 204 tak 
EVENT). CAR Vig sb a Rk. salt eh eee 285 .183 
PUREE AIG Bai 18 Is alk sc > ct ena Re oe 471 01 
Winth 17,.2 6500 i, bebo eee ee eee 548 .B52 
SLOtA Arts ce cated oot ee 1,560 — 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, DucEemBur, 1934 


YEAR | Boys | Girls | Total Per Cent 
Bigot ys iat te Bee ect oe ee 609 596 1,205 .185 
DEV COL Jet 6 SCS pee ee eh eer ee. ge ea eee 674 652 1,326 .204 
SHEE arr h ei) ate ee ty” Vee RE ee Se 645 708 1,353 .208 
iy 53150. Sl Rn eae mere Ns 1 Aw si aoe 691 659 L350 .207 
| forstg 15 Pvier ee OR aap DAGON ee D ae oro en Mighey MAR g 682 599 1,281 .196 
POUL EEN Dues tee ee Go EL Sb dg Sn ee 3,301 3,214 6,515 as 


Includes boys in Central Vocational School for Boys doing High School work. 
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NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE PRIMARY ScHOOLS, DECEMBER, 1934 


YEAR | Boys | Girls | Total | Per Cent 
ee cee e 667 611 1,278 314 
CUMS). we eee eee 764 595 1,359 ey 
De, Oe oe ek kv eee 737 716 1,453 .304 

ON 6 ar 2,178 1,922 4,090 a 


NuMBER OF PUPILS AND TEACHERS IN THE KINDERGARTENS 


YEAR | Boys | Girls | Total | by a 
(Lh as 510 527 1,037 39 
ae y's ss ae ase oe wes 568 502 1,070 40 
UE ES Rae a 448 429 877 39 
EE 580 487 1,067 | 37 
(2S ge. yc a ee 456 456 912 af 


NUMBER OF AGE AND SCHOOLING CERTIFICATES ISSUED 


1929 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 1934 


1,084 950 522 391 199 75 
4,933! 3,214! 2,654! 2,108! 2,307} OCS: 


1 Issued to minors over sixteen years of age. 


| aes } ae 
Number of Pupils Belonging in December, 19384 
Number of pupils in the High and Latin School. ................ Pe 


_ Number of pupils in the Rindge Technical School.................. 
Number of pupils in-the Grammar Grades. 0... .05.. .. 3. 


Number of pupils in the Primary Grades.....:......... 
- Number of pupils in the Kindergarten........ eA Te er 
- Number of pupils in the Open Air Classes........ pte nee eee 
Number of pupils in Special Classes. Bee cos cee on so +. 


Number of pupils in the Ungraded Glassows ‘ie wee 
Number of pupils in the public schools, eed 1934 ee 
Number of pupils in the public schoo!s, December, 1933 = ; 
as Decrease of pupils, December;.1934.°.. 0S. vil. ope eee ome eo 
Sic: Decrease of pupils, 1924........ ent apeird tats r 
; eel GremseLOl pupils; W920 os an ok ct Sn ae ee i 
; Decrease.of pupils, 1926. eet Hacc wk oo. Ss ae oe 
Decrease of pupils, 1927....... he eer ne eve ee ne pPeiccy | 
Decrease of pupils, 1928........ ie Sane ae cence . VG) 


Pecreasé-of pupils, 1929502352. fs euch a ee es 
Increase of pupils, 1980...........<. se ae ee JSS ae 
avicresse.of pupus, 1031 ie, sass. fea nie 
dneressesol pupils 1982.78. yw fe. oe a 
inerease of pupils: 1008 wae. 5 ok ei a = 


Decrease of pupils, 1934 


Cele 0.7 \9 Ken 6: ope! ie: lee elie: (ere -2) le yi o)-byuel "a ca Aremiotneleiteia mene 
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NuMBER OF PuPILS REGISTERED IN THE EVENING DRAWING SCHOOLS, 
WITH THE AVERAGE ATTENDANCE™ 


| 1930-1931 | 1931-1932 | 1938 | 1934 
Number registered............... 68 47 0 46 
Average attendance.............. 35 27 0 28 


NUMBER OF Pupits REGISTERED IN THE EVENING INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL, WITH THE AVERAGE ATTENDANCE* 


| 1930-1981 | 1931-1932 | 1933 | 1934 
Number registered............... 394 260 : 0 529 
Average attendance.............. 192 120 0 270 


NuMBER OF Pupits REGISTERED IN THE EvENING HicH ScHOOL, 
d WITH THE AVERAGE ATTENDANCE 


| 1930-1931 | 1931-1932 | 1933 | 1934 
Plumber reristercd 1-0... ido 980 741 1,065 
Average attendance.............. B87 577 440 504 


NUMBER OF PUPILS REGISTERED IN THE EVENING ELEMENTARY 
ScHOOLS, WITH THE AVERAGE ATTENDANCE ! 


| 1980-1931 | 1931-1932 | 1933 | 1934 
Permiger repistered............... 1,271 1,278 1,596 851 
Average attendance.............. 709 744 937 450 


* Classes omitted in 1933. 
iIncluding the Evening Trade School for Women. 
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ATTENDANCE AT THE EVENING ScHOOLs, 1934 


NuMBER REGISTERED Average (>kyeraee Per ice 
ScHOOLS Number | Attend- | Attend- 
Males | Females | Total ||Belonging| ance ance 
Rindge Industrial Classes.... . 471 12 483 ||. 331 242 73 
Architectural and Mechanical 
Dra wane ee eres Sunes. a 28 — 28 21 17, 80 
Freehand Drawing........... 15 3 18 15 11 75 
Evening High School......... 408 657 | 1,065 673 504 75 
HuliigesChOOl sweet. ran nce este 117 20 137 96 87 91 
Haggerty School............. 40 | 138 178 102 81 80 ~ 
Kelley Scho0liersah. oes re sae 50 42 92 59 48 81 
ntnam  pcnool mec ws cas 96 86 182 140 105 75 
Roberta ochool sf. 4 vets oe 44 153 197 113 90 80° 
Webster choo. -.¢20-5- 70. ve 22 43 65 53 39 74 
Ota Lenses cited tite st. cues 1,291 | 1,154 | 2,445 1,665 | Ws2t 79 


Cost OF THE EVENING SCHOOLS, 1934 


Cost of Cost of 
ScHoois Salaries of Janitor | Textbooks Total Cost per 
Teachers Service nd Pupil 
| Supplies 
Evening High School....... $4,783 00; $507 75| $491 10| $5,781 85) $8 59 
Rindge Industrial.......... 2,964 50 189 00} 749 57| 3,903 07} 11 79 
Drawing Classes........... 405 00 21 00 -—— 426 00) 11 83 
FllisvChOOL setae ane ee 665 00 89 75 8 18 762 93 7 95 
Haggerty School...:....... 723 50 98 50 4 48 826 48 8 10 
Weelloyaschoou.n ces ethos. ae 941 00 Lite2) 15 57] 1,067 82! 18 10 
Putnam: School )-s52< 1,043 50 131 00 4 63] 1,179 138 8 42 
Roberts: School. A. tetas 935 00 182 25 23 07| ~ 1,140°32) 10809 
Webster School. ........... 774 00 182 75 — 956 75| 18 05 
Americanization Classes... .. 2,290 00 30 00 119 25| -2;489725 6 76 
Director sa. Oowsha See a ee ee 500 00 — — 500 00 — 
Music: Director. ¢.c ee 116 00 — — 116 00) — 
Telephone Operator........ 90 00 — — 90 00} — 


Recreation Department... .. 126 00 — — 126 00; — 


_ | OOOO [| |] 


ee ee 
—oOs—0—0—0—0—0—OOOaeoq™“o$™oleyeoooonnnnouuounuuaananaaa=qse—e——eeoee—eoeoeeeeeeeee eee 
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NuMBER OF ASSISTANT TEACHERS IN THE EVENING SCHOOLS, 1934 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF 
ASSISTANT TEACHERS 


SCHOOLS 

1933 
Mn MUINATICUTION“OIDSSES.. wc ee ee ae cet e es woes 0 
PUMOMIUEA WIT CLASSES... cc ccc eee wee ene en 0 
Bememmeorawing CLASSES. oo. tc ee ee el eee ees 0 
IIIS GOOO], 6.5... ele a ete e nsec en ntives 37 
ERIE, 5, Gir ke fo vale Pinte sive oie hae vecee gaan: hi 
EE ye cso nle os ties oa'ev pele veleveeaens 6 
I. kbc ce cnc ees tee twberncnes if 
NM se ce we sine ten ete Hele cewesecces 13 
Ry oc. cn oss cris Sage ec ewecececuses ff 
SS ns ik cs eke tn cba ed ea weaeses 6 

i ona io syncs ov eves svc doce estelecsced 83 


1934 


— — 
NoR MOON RK WO 


— 


— 
— 
bo 


NUMBER OF GRADUATES IN THE EVENING ScHOOLS, 1934 


SCHOOLS 
1933 


DUMEIIUGUTIQLCIOSSCS. kk ke tec ee ees 0 
Bemmmmirra wing CIASS. ....... 050. ee cece eee e tee 0 
Memmmmmorawing CLASS... cw et ce tte eee 0 
MMIEIEEVICTIOOL. ww oe ee ee ee ce cee netcenes 84 
IT Soo hs ok cscs Cac e d ele we's neues 4 
NI oi, sop gue ee 6d rele CG 0 oan ov ed ees 8 
gay kis alee she cciasle ee os alee ele one 13 
NN ng gg ks ie evehnge vtec cgee ban veanws 10 
ES 9 
Re ee Sw airy 3 oes veie bole ob he's pe ev ob Kl 


1934 


PROOF OK OND Or 


133 


NUMBER OF GRADUATES 
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ATTENDANCE AT THE INDUSTRIAL CuaAssEs, 1934 


(For women in the elementary schools) 


S Number pleas Average Per Cent 

be i Registered Belongive Attendance Attendee 
Hereerty ochool =. oy eee WS bf 44 77 
Potna mi OCH OOlac ss vite cate eee 54 43 34 79 
RMOMErts-OCHOOl <> i Rs. race tea 125 3s 63 49 78 
Webster school ciiesc cb tens toy aes 26 22 17 77 


Tota ee ee ee ee eee TS | 185-- “<)> tae 78 


BUILDINGS USED FOR EVENING ScHOOL PURPOSES 


ScHOOLS | CLASSES 


Rindge School: 

a. Industrial Classes...............| Woodwork, ironwork, printing, mechan- 
ical drawing, architectural drawing, 
electricity, estimating, gas engine, 
aeronautics and auto repair work. 


b. Drawing Classes................| Freehand drawing. 
BAUS C NOG) cepts cone Ne arated Bet whe R Academic, commercial. 
Ellis, Haggerty, Kelley, Putnam, Roberts, 
Webster Schools...................] English for foreigners, grammar school 
work, dressmaking, embroidery, civil 
service. 


STATISTICS FOR CONTINUATION SCHOOL 


Number enrolled to January 1.2... 0.0. cbc ey vse 79. 
Number returned to regular schools. 2... ........:...«2.4 00 0 5ih ee 2 
Number discharged by reaching sixteenth birthday to January 1............ 47 
Number discharged to other towns to January 1........7...... ssn eee 5 
Number of full-time pupils on January 1.................. +o see 1 
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SIGHT AND HEARING TESTS 


| 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 


Muimperecnrolied...°............. 16,148 16,010 16,070 16,574 
Number defective in sight........ 1,699 1,429 1,370 1,764 
Number defective in hearing...... 359 275 3038 336 
Number of parents notified....... 1,670 1,329 i514 1,889 


SUMMARY OF THE REPORTS OF THE SUPERVISORS OF ATTENDANCE, 
SEPTEMBER, 1933, TO SEPTEMBER, 1934 


Drerecanences investicated. .. 5... ce cece emt enee eens 20,894 
a 1,066 
OC siya raincee SENT s ec sieue OTe bs ec ee y ae ON Nee mee 183 
Children found wandering about the streets not belonging to any school... 194 
IIE eT OO BCNOO! . cack. ee ce oe beable ewe neues 170 
Visits to mercantile and manufacturing establishments.................. 216 
Sulcrem employed without certificates... . i... cece eee c ec ee et ewese 3 


ContTaGcious DISEASES REPORTED TO THE SCHOOLS BY THE SUPERVISORS 
oF ATTENDANCE, JANUARY 1, 1934, To JANUARY 1, 1935 


ag ish univ 3 eve ewe se ccs at Wneuaceeces 133 
Ee ae an a OME eR re 719 
Er i wns aa Coe es cane cee b tbe ene neeg ovlas 14 
en Ss eos ng ps vid waked cies so tivvece o/b Bde ee aotlace ene 2,094 
NPs co 5 40 a ieSe sie yi 3 ooh sieic owes v tee caw a sme nwie 285 
chan. sea tece wale 6M ack ovies pele enO eT oho aad ane ge 216 
ene nai goa was ws age d's wnlttcencelstip Cae Cae e's 537 
eee le cnc ss os, acs wos oboe wo te's afa.ais bus ole cules se me 15 
TS sors eas cde ln (sb eo8behers. oc une ale d+ oud a, Mace a tale w aCe 3 
MERC TIER GIUIS 55 foe kes este oe ee bee cece sce dacebbads 2 
er aes Eads omy n thew d Saas Lav Vo geld wane be eae e 4 
ao, ee. a cn 0s Gy be wk de da oa eee A a wan 12 

scan Siang xP ate cies Woke el Ses gre Wee end oe Bava be Ne ake 4,034 


STATISTICS OF THE PRIVATE AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS TAKEN BY THE 
SUPERVISORS OF ATTENDANCE, OCTOBER 1, 1934 


Eleven Parochial Schools, with an enrollment of..................000- 6,992 
Four Private Schools, with an enrollment of ................c0ee ee eeee 414 
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TEACHERS AND OFFICIALS PENSIONED BY THE CITY 


eacher; Klementary School \.7.us cao sce «Vetoes crema Mary P. Blair 
eacher> Llementary: School)... case * oe ic he he oe eee Sarah J. Gunnison 
Teacher,-Plementary School?% c3).5. 92. «tus ces now eee Eliza Hussey 
(eacher Hlementary. School 5 i. 52 ee wise en < she Ste oleate Evelyn J. Locke 
preacher Hilementary cholic. teense creer oes ne ere eee Anastasia R. Peters 
beacher: Elementary School ses. = vo scas cele sieeve eee Mary A. Stephenson 
Attendance OMicer \ o Ki eeaie ooo othe nears ae ce ee eee Lucian S. Cabot 

SD TLLGON sacs hat de save 1s nS Ges te er pee a J. Joseph Corcoran 


POTION Bose eae bc low wes oe tale ae wv abla GT hey, oe ls eee ca ales 
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SALARY SCHEDULE 
Cambridge High and Latin and Rindge Technical Schools 


Minimum Dae eee Maximum 
© S| $4,100 $200 3 $4,700 
Assistant Headmasters ............... 3,650 150 3 4,100 
eR ec. ee ee 2,850 150 6 3,750 
(oS) Ce) oo 1,850 150 7 2,900 
Meachers (women)... ................ 1,534 120 6 2,254 
Es se nl ate oe fe ee eo ae SR 
7Headmasters’ Assistants .........0..)  ...e. 

Ee Ee ree (ey eee en Geer ee 
Permanent Substitutes (men).......... 1,536 Deere ce, ote ene clt eens om 
Permanent Substitutes (women) ....... 1G 24S Sale, seurcae S| Mae dee we 
Elementary Schools 
TN WS $2,950 $150 6 $3,850 
SET eS elles ee eee 1,800 100 7 2,500 
Masters’ Assistant................... 1,908 100 2 2,108 
Memeiers stn. (arade.. 2... 2... 1,338 100 6 1,938 
OS 1,278 96 6 1,854 
Priersise oe TOOMS.......:..-........ 2,176 120 2 2,416 
Principals, 8 rooms or less............. 2,052 100 2 2,252 
Kindergartens 
lS Gath $1,226 $84 6 $1,730 
PreettenaeeACHens..........-..-.6-6+5 1,190 84 5 1,610 
Music and Art 
eee... ee ete, $2,950 | $150 6 | $3,850 
OT 2,252 150 6 3,152 
rs er 1,800 100 6 2,400 
Sewing 
Ee $1,534 $120 6 $2,254 
Teachers Elementary................| 1,262 96 6 1,838 


*Deans are paid $360 in addition to their regular teachers’ salary. 
+Headmasters’ Assistants are paid $360 in addition to their regular teachers’ salary. 
tMasters’ Assistants are paid $200 in addition to their regular teachers’ salary. 
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SaLARY SCHEDULE — Concluded 
Physical Education 


 scisioam | Fars | STARE] toxin 
DIrOCtON sc Pe Rare ah SLR Da ae es $2,950 $150 6 $3,850 
Assistant Director (men).............. 2,252 150 6 3,152 
Assistant Director (women)........... 1,800 100 6 2,400 
aL Gnehers Ao". bin $5.0 sl. eet een gona 1,362 96 6 1,938 
Cooking 
TGachere 700 titel we sone eaten Ie $1,274 $96 6 $1,850 
Prevocational 
Teachers (women). o. s-e60s ee ee $1,446 $100 6 $2,046 
feachers(MenN) <> Gasmiat faces ve ey 1,600 150 Os ieee 
Special Classes 
Principal Oper Air)catoae oon ae ae $2,000 $100 3 | $2,300 
PRGACHOT Has. arf a ete ins a ote tent eins ee 1,394 100 6 1,994 
Continuation School 
PTINCIDAL ocahe-n. cle sea ch ee eee $2,780 $120 6 $3,500 
eachers (Men)... v0: .. 15 var aa 1,600 150 be 2,350 
Weachers (women)..3)..0 3:0 ea eee 1,450 100 6 2,050 
Supervisors of Attendance 
$150 per 
year for the 
DENG (5p OREM R A Rae eter OO a Po ST, Sean Seth $1,800 first three 4 $2,300 
years; $50 


fourth year 


Nors. — Teachers entering the service of the Cambridge Public Schools for the 
first time, with outside experience, shall be given credit on the salary schedule by the 
following rule: 

Three years of experience outside of the city will be considered as equivalent to 
one year of experience in the city, but in no case shall a teacher be credited with more 
than five years of experience. 


‘itl ii 
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EVENING SCHOOLS 
Evening High School Per Evening 
Re eo ate a's ios on oe TK ane vise woh gle we vee 6 $6 00 
I eee es scala c eon g ale hee we Lk awe bak ies 7 00 
EE se fori. eect es oes oie Deda pea eee ee been 3 00 
To teachers during the first year of service in evening schools. 
EE se ee Scheie sabe eee dw wh lek Sea wen ead ae ne 4 00 
To teachers of five or more years’ experience in day schools; to 
teachers of less than five years’ experience in day schools after one 
year of service in evening schools, and to teachers without day 
school experience after two years of service in evening schools. 
gins heise sci e yh es cee terete cen ret tenes ess 3 00 
erie. os. EEO We aon octke ariel oe oll a/e ele) oso ei 's 1 s?ivhe\ "or s/o!"s) 0) ocjot sbel-el oo 1s, ollalls, te) o-.0.'4 2 00 
Rindge Evening Industrial School 
I ee eh os eR st we we te da ees sem hue 6 00 
EE orto oom a ha aed net; € oe ve ole Leen a OE OS 7 00 
IE en Sy owed ok oe ee ede ee bane te ene 3- DU 
I ret acid cae od Ves thw ee oe Tes 4 50 
sn Se i Po em 3 00 
Elementary Schools 
ESE Rn am 5 00 
EMI ef ce alice chi a a 5 ew vie ere we eS oe wee avd de aw 250 
To teachers during the first year of service in evening schools. 
I eA Ni She oh, Fy cote pase Se ew Sle pew Oa we 3 00 
To teachers of five or more years’ experience in day schools; to 
teachers of less than five years’ experience in day schools after one 
year of service in evening schools, and to teachers without day 
school experience after two years of service in evening schools. 
2 2 ic ba adie bsvien'e X evevalie Scab ew vod is wee be sumenl os 2 00 
Evening Trade School 
E9605... oa) oo hs wis oe we eee se eee be Nes 5 00: 
IEEE ERS eS eh AES iat Comal Piette. Rao 6 00 
ETN ey Sake Oe oa wk cle Cite ea whe Ge Re oO as 3 00 
RM See 8 a oy dE ts eS eR wos Wench et eas ' 00 
ss ce vin 4 ect ee 4 aie tea gies wlnalee eves ced s 3 00 


SCHOOL CALENDAR 
1934-1985 


The first term — From September 12 to December 23. 
The second term — From January 2 to February 21. 
The third term — From March 4 to April 26. 

The fourth term — From May 6 to June 21. ® 


1935-1936 
The first term — From September 11 to December 20 


ScHooL HoLipAys 


Columbus Day; Armistice Day; Thanksgiving Day, with the 
day preceding and the day following; Washington’s Birthday; Good 
Friday; Patriots’ Day; Memorial Day; and the Seventeenth of June. 
If one of these holidays falls on Sunday, the schools are closed on the 
day following. 


EVENING SCHOOLS 


There are two terms of the evening schools. The first term begins 
on the second Tuesday of October and closes one week previous to the 
closing of the day schools for the Christmas holidays. The second term 
begins on the first Tuesday of January, except when that day falls on 
New Year’s Day, in which case it begins on the Monday following 
New Year’s Day, and continues for at least twenty-five evenings. 
Vacations and holidays are the same as in the day schools. 


ne 
Tyr 
oan 


